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ABSTRACT 

The Significant Bilingual Instructional Features 
(SBIF) study identified, described, and verified features of 
bilingual instruction of a wide variety of limited English proficient 
(LEP) students. It collected data on instructional organisation, time 
allocation, classroom language use, active teaching behaviors, 
academic learning time, student participation styles, and classroom, 
school, and community context variables through a variety of 
qtiantitative and qualitative procedures. This document reports on a 
study segment verifying the utility of the initial findings for 
practitioners: (1) for improving instruction for LEP students, (2) 
for implementing instructional programs, and (3) for aiding various 
ethnolinguistic groups. Verification was carried out through meetings 
with teachers of LEP students, teacher educators, administrators of 
bilingual education programs, and others interested in the 
instruction of LEP students. The participating practitioners 
indicated that the framework for bilingual instruction developed in 
the study was a potentially useful tool for conceptualizing, 
observing, analyzing, and evaluating instruction. They also saw two 
areas for change in school district policies regarding bilingual 
education: discouragement of language alternation and over-frequent 
testing. (MSE) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Significant Bilingual Instructional Feature (SBIF) study 
was designed to identify, describe, and verify important features 
of bilingual educa^,ion for limited English proficient (LEP) stu- 
dents. This document reports on one of the SBIF study's verifica- 
tion activities: the utility of the Part I findings for practi- 
tioners. 

The examination of the utility of the SBIF findings was carried 
out through a series of meetings with teachers of LEP students, teach- 
er educators, administrators of bilingual education programs, and 
others interested in the instruction of LEP students. The utility 
meeting participants considered the Part I study findings from three 
perspectives: (a) their usefulness for improving instruction for 
LEP students; (b) their potential for implementation in instructional 
programs; and (c) their appropriateness for various ethnol inguistic 
groups. 

The meeting participants found that the significant instruc- 
tional features identified during Part I were useful for describing 
bilingual educational settings. These five features are: 

1. Congruence of instructional intent, organization and 
delivery of instruction, and student consequences; 

2. Use of active teaching behaviors; 

3. Use of LI and L2 for instruction; 

4. Integration of English language development with basic 
skills instruction; and 

5. Use of information from the LEP students' home culture. 

The practitioners attending the utility meetings indicated that 
the Framework for Bilingual Instruction developed during the study 
was a potentially useful tool for conceptualizing, observing, analyz- 
ing, and evaluating instruction. The practitioners indicated, too, 
that the framework's guidelines for competent student participation 
could be used as tools for assessing student achievement and language 
proficiency. The meeting participants saw two areas in particular 
where they felt school district policies regarding bilingual educa- 
tion should change. The first was the district policy that discour- 
ages language alternations; the participating teachers felt that such 
language switching was helpful in clarifying instruction for LEP stu- 
dents. The second recommendation for change was in the area of test- 
ing; the teachers especially felt that frequent testing of LEP stu- 
dents was detrimental to instruction. 
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With regard to implementation of the Part I SBIF study findinqs 
!cfffir?^^!S^*I"^ practitioners suggested four areas that could be ' 
useful in teacher training. These areas were: (a) the five SBIF 

t1v?datTnlelV ^^nS'^ft^V?''"^^ strategies! (c) the descrip- 
* aat a Itself, and (d) the inquiry process itself. The oartici- 

M^SSM'^l'?''-''?' qualitative aSd quantitative strategies 

2o?nf 1 • J"^u™^*'°" ^"'^ ^'■•"^y and the actual data would 
be helpful in teacher training. 

The third and last topic for discussion during the utility meet- 
gulst c' rou'Jf ^iLVPPl^^a^^^^ty of the findings ?o v^r^oJ^eth"! n- 
were ;Mit ma n concerns of the practitioners in this area 

qrouDS it 5 th. 1? ion be developed about all LEP student 

groups at a school and disseminated to all persons (teachers orinci- 

ca ion'" b 'tJr^a'w^"'^ administrators) wiEh a roirin'KningSSl" u- 
allTnn ^ ' awareness be developed among various role groups re- 
?c) JKat'th'rr?p''rf °r competent student participation; and 
(c) that the LEP students' cultural norms and values should be used 
to support their development of basic skills. 
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PREFACE 



In October of 1980, the National Institute of Education (NIE) 
provided funding for the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development (FWLERD) to form, in conjunction with eight other na- 
tionally prominent educational institutions and agencies, a consortium 
for the descriptive study of Significant Bilingual Instructional 
Features (SBIF). This is a three-year, muUifaceted stu^Iy of signif- 
icant bilingual instructional practices and elements in bilingual in- 
structional settings, and as such, it is part of the proposed work 
scope of the Part C Coordinating Committee on Bilingual Education Re- 
search (U.S. Department of Education). The intent is to provide im- 
portant information that will increase understanding of bilingual in- 
struction, and subsequently increase opportunities for students with 
limited or no proficiency in English to participate fully and success- 
fully in the educational process. 

The study was designed in two parts. Part I identified and de- 
scribed those features of bilingual instruction considered to be sig- 
nificant in terms of their consequences for limited English proficient 
(LEP) students. In Part II, these findings were verified in four 
major studies^ 

Part I of the study took place during the 1980-81 school year, 
and Part II occurred in 1981-82. Data analysis for Part I was accom- 
plished by October of 1981. Part II data are undergoing analysis, 
and reporting will be completed by September of 1983, at which 
time the project tenni nates. 



Overall Strategy of the Study 



The SBIF descriptive study is one of several research activities 
guided by the Part C Research Agenda for Bilingual Education, in direct 
response to a Congressional mandate issued in 1978. In search of data 
to inform its consideration for renewal of support for bilingual educa- 
tion. Congress directed the Secretary of Education to "develop a na- 
tional research program for bilingual education." In turn, the direc- 
tors of the Of f i -e of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs 
fOBEMLA) and the National Institute of Education (NIE) were instructed 
to coordinate a program of research to respond to Congress* questions. 

Results from this study, along with those from other specially 
commissioned studies, are expected to provide Congress with informa- 
tion regarding instructional features that provide successful access 
to learning for LEF- students, as well as the long-range consequences 
of these features. Furthermore, along with results from other studies 
conducted under the aegis of the Part C Research Agenda, findings 
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from the SBIF study are expected to inform practice, thus resulting 
u- their inclusion in instructional programs for LEP students. 

Consortium Formed to Conduct the Study 

The study was conducted by a consortium of nine educational in- 
stitutions and agencies, collaborating with school districts that 
serve ethnolinguistical ly diverse student populations. Consortium 
members, participating school districts, and targeted ethnol inguistic 
populations included in both parts of the study were: 

0 ARC Associates, Inc., in collaboration with the Oakland 
and San Francisco school districts, California, focusing 
on students whrse home language is one of the Chinese 
languages— Sau-LIm Tsang, principal investigator. 

0 Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Devel- 
opment, in collaboration with the San Francisco Unified 
School District, California, focusing on multilingual 
classrooms with students representing many home languages— 
Joaquin Armendariz, principal investigator. 

0 Florida State University, in collaboration with the Dade 
County Public Schools in Miami, Florida, focusing on 
Cuban and Cuban-American students whose home language is 
Spanish— Roger Kaufman, principal investigator. 

0 Hunter College of the City University of New York, in 
collaboration with Community School District 4, New York 
City, focusing on Puerto Rican students whose home lan- 
guage is Spanish— Jose A. Vazquez-Faria, principal investi- 
gator. 

0 Navajo Nation Division of Education in collaboration uith 
schools serving the Navajo Nation in northeastern Arizona- 
Gail Goodman, principal investigator. 

0 Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, in colla- 
boration with El Paso Public Schools, El Paso, Texas, 
focusing on Mexican and Mexican-American students whose 
home language is Spanish- -Domingo Dominguez, principal 
investigator. 

Consortium members and school districts participating in Part 
II only of the study were: 

0 CEMREL, Inc., in collaboration with the Chicago Public 
Schools, Illinois, focusing on classrooms in which the 
home language of many students is Spanish— Harriet Doss- 
Willis, principal investigator. 

0 Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, in collabora- 
tion with the Salem, Oregon, public schools, focusing 
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on students whose home language is either Vietnamese 
or Spanish— Alfredo Aragon, principal investigator. 

0 University of Hawaii, in collaboration with the Hawaii 
Department of Education, focusing on Filipino students 
whose home language is II okano— Morris Lai, principal 
investigator. 

Description of the Study 

As stated earlier, the study was designed in two phasr^s. 
Part I identified and described features of bilingual instruction 
considered to be significant in terms of their consequences for 
students of limited English proficiency. This part of the study 
involved 232 target students in 58 classrooms at six nationally 
representative sites. Part II of the study focused on verification 
of the features and consequences identified during Part I. This 
second phase of the study included 356 target students in 89 
classrooms at eight sites. Both parts of the study are described 
below. 



Part I of the Study 

Although it was not required by the RFP, schools and classrooms 
identified as successful bilingual instructional settings served as 
the focus of the study. In its proposal, the consortium argued that 
significant bilingual instructional features are more likely to be 
found in such settings. Thus, the 58 classrooms in the Part I sample 
were nominated by constituents at their respective sites to be among 
the most successful bilingual instructional settings in the part i- 
pating school districts. 

In its first year, the study addressed research questions related 
to six sets of research constructs. These appear in Table i, along 
with questions addressed and data sources tapped for information. 

While the majority of data sources for the study were contained 
within the classrooms, two additional sources of information were also 
considered important. Both were located outside the immediate vicinity 
0^ the classroom, although they impl.ige upon and influence both in- 
structional activites and their eventual impact or consequences for 
students of limited English proficiency. These are (a) what consti- 
tuents of bilingual education-e.g., parents, teachers, students, ad- 
mi ni stratorG--consider indicatorsofsi^^ in bilingual instruction 
and what these mean for LEPs; and (b) what constitutes the macro-level. 
context variables that further define and describe the school, district, 
and community in which the bilingual instructional settings in the 
study are located. 
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Table i 



Constructs, Research Questions, and Data Sources 
for Part I of the Study 



C0f6TRUCTS 


RESEARCH QI£STI0NS n... .nn„..e 


indicators oi 

successful 

bilingual 

Instructional 

settings 


mat reaiures/criteria do various experts «mong bilingual educa- 
tlon coftstltoent groups use In determlnlna that a bilingual in- 
structional setting (school and classroom) is successful? 

Constituent groups are: bilingual education progrwi directors, 
principals, teachers, parents, etc. 

Are success indicators similar or different based on client 
groups, ethnolinguistic composition of LEPs population, site, 
level of eductaion (elewcnUry school , junior high school, 
senior high school), and school classroom? 


Open ended interviews with represen- 
tatlves of various client groups at 
each of six proposed Part I sites. 

Bilingual education classroom evi- 
dencing success criteria 


nacro- level 
context data 


wiat is the school , community , di ungual education progron^ 

and family context within which each of the smuple classrooms 
IS nested/ Mnat, it any, similarities/differences In the 
macro-level context exist across sites and classrooms? 


upen-ended interviews with school 
principals, parents, others, at the 
classroom s1t«>. 

Review of available documents and 
program plans. 

Informal observations In community. 

Project director and data collector 
. knowledge of community 


Urganlzatlona 
structure of 
the classroom 


^ (For each activity structure dimension) what forms are uti- 

llzed In d flSSrOOnS in hlllnan^l crhnn14nM *^**j_^«<9 

in uiiinyuoi scnooiinQ settlnQSi 

Do differences on one dimension, e.g., language of instruc- 
tion, interact with/appear to be related to differences In 
other dimensions, e.g., student choice? 


Narrative descriptions based on in- 
class observations. 

General descMptlve data obtained 
during In-class observation. 


Ai location 
of Time 


HOW IS time allocated in exemplary bilingual schooling seH 

tings by content area, language of Instruction, student lan- 
guage characteristics, resources, and category of teaching 
learning activity? * 

Does allocation of time differ according to configuration of 
macro- context levels? 


in-class Observations using stop- 
watch and coding sheet. 


Teacher 
Variables 


Which, IT any, active teaching behaviors do teachers in suc- 
cessful bilingual schooling settings use when teaching read- 
ing and math? 


Active teaching observation 
Instruments. 


What expectations do teachers in bilingual settinqs have tor 
Biiu >buucnb> wno spcflK ine majority language? 

I*iat, If any, similarities/differences in expectations occur 
across teachers based on teacher's mother tongue, years of 
teaching In a bilingual education program, professional devel- 
opment related to instruction of LEPs? 

What sense of efficacy is expressed by teachers? Does effica- 
cy appear to be related to teacher's mother tongue, etc.? 
(see above) 

In teacher's opinion, what is intent of Instruction? 1$ in- 
tent similar/different depending upon student lanauaoe. aoe. 
subject area? ^ . » . 


Curriculum interviews. 


Student 


What patterns of interaction, in general, occur between teach- 
ers and students In bilingual schooling settings? 

What M)H( activity and institutional demands are lapsed by 
teacher:. In the classroom? Are these related to student's 
ethnolinguistic background, teacher's intent, sense of effl- 
cacy, expectations for students? 

I«tat relationships exist, if any between teacher intent and 
what the teacher does during instruction? 


Narrative description of 

t#Arhpr h#hiii/1<ir 


Variables 


What Is the language proficiency in LI and L2 of the LEPs in 
each classroom, based on teacher ratings and other data sources? 


Teacher ratings or language pro- 
ficiency; other already available 
proficiency data. 




- hwfiiiiiy t ink: wi Ldr^ 111 HI i inyufl f mstruc* 
tional settings, by classroom, site, and across sites? 


Academic Learning Time data. 

Descriptive narratives of student 
participation In the classroom. 




in application o.' classroom resources and specific work 
activity demands? 


social cognitive understanding 
Interviews. 




Ho- do LEPs participate in classroom instructional activities? 
Is one style of participation mrt productive for some students 
than others? 

Wiat, <f any, relationships exist between the LEPs* proficiency, 
ALT, participation style(s), and/or social cognitive under- 

_StAfld1nQS? 


Narrative description of student 
oehavlor In the classroom. 

Participation style analysis. 
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From January through June of the 1980-81 school year, classroom 
data for Part I of the study were collected. There were two levels 
of data collection activites. The first (Level 1) involved the 
collection of several kinds of data from the sample classrooms at 
each of the consortium sites. At the second (Level 2), one or two 
classrooms were studied intensively at each site in order to produce 
an ecological case study for each. 

Level 1 data collection . For the 58 classrooms of the study 
sample, four sets of constructs were included in the Level 1 data 
collection. These were: (a) organizational structure of the class- 
room in terms of language of instruction, content (subject), work 
group size and composition, degree and nature of cooperation/collabo- 
ration among students, student choice options, nature and mode of 
teacher's evaluation of student work, and interdependency of these 
factors for work completion; (b) allocation of time by content, by 
language of instruction (LI or L2) and by who is instructing (teacher 
or other adult), to use of instructional materials in LI and L2, to 
LEP students and to others, and among different instructional activi- 
ties; (c) teacher variables in terms of active teaching, teachers' 
expectations and sense of efficacy; and (d) student variables in 
terms of language proficiency, participation in classroom learning 
activities, academic achievement with emphasis on academic learning 
time for reading/language arts and mathematics instruction, and 
social cognitive understanding of students. 

Level 2 data collecti on. The second level of the Part I study 
resulted in nine "Intensive, ecological case studies of bilingual 
instruction. These case studies were designed to obtain richer, more 
detailed information for nine of the clcjssrooms included in the first 
level of data collection for Part I. The nine classrooms included 
two kindergarten classes, one first grade class, one combination 
grades one-two class, one second grade class, one combination graues 
two-three class, one combination grades three-four-five class, and 
two fifth grade classes. 

Data were collected in the following sequence: (a) a teacher 
interview was conducted to determine instructional goals =»nd how the 
classroom operates as an instructional -social system, as v/ell as to 
describe a student who functions successfully in this system; (b) 
then, for each of three or four instructional events , (1) an inter- 
view was conducted with the teacher to determine the intent of in- 
struction for that event; (2) observation of instruction followed, 
focusing concurrently on the teacher and on the four target students; 
(3) a debriefing interview was conducted with the teacher, to learn 
if instruction had proceeded as intended and if, in his/her opinion, 
target students had "learned" what was intended; and (4) debriefing 
interviews were conducted with target students to determine what 
they believed they were being asked to do, if they felt they had been 
successful at completing tasks and how they knew this, and their 
social cognitive understandings of how the classrooia instructional- 
social system operates. 

Table ii provides a list of documents and reports emerging from 
Part I of the SBIF study. 
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Table ii 

Research Documents and Reports for SB IF Study: Part I 



Document/Report Number Title 



ERIC 



SBIF-80-D.1 Description of the Study 

SBIF-80-D. 2 Research Design: Part I of the SBIF Study 

SBIF-80-D. 1.1 Overview of the SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-D. 1.1 Review of the Literature for a Descriptive 

Study of Significant Bilingual Instruc- 
tional Features 

SBIF-81-D.3 Sample Description and Data Gathering 

Schedules: Part I of the SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-R.4 Preliminary Analysis or Part I of the 

SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-D.6 Criteria to Select Instructional Features 

and Consequences for Limited English 
Language Proficient Students for 
Part II of the SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-D.7 Research Design: Part II of the SBIF 

Study 

SBIF-81-D. 7.1 Accommodation of the oeminar of Scholars' 

Reconmendations for the Part II Research 
Design 

S8IF-81-R,7 Executive Summary of Part I of the SBIF 

Study 

SBIF-81-R.6-I Volume I: Introduction and Overview of 

Part I of the Study 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Volume II: Success Indicators and Conse- 

R«6-II quences for Limited Englisn Language 

Proficient Students in the SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-R.2/ Volume III.l: Bilingual Instructional 

•^•fi-ni.l Perspectives: Organization of Bilingual 

Instruction in the Classrooms of the SBIF 
Study 

SBIF-81-R.3/ Volume III. 2: Bilingual Instructional 

R«6-III.2 Perspectives: Allocation of Time in the 

Classrooms of the SBIF Study 
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Table ii (Continued) 
Research Documents and Reports for SB IF Study: Part I 

Document/Report Number Title 

SBIF-81-R.6-IV Volume IV: Teaching in Successful Bilingual 

Instructional Sett r.^,:, 

SBIF-81-R.6-V Volume V: Consequences for Students in 

Successful Bil ingudl Instructional 
Settings 

SBIF-81- Appendix A.l: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-NA.1 Site 01 

SBIF-81- Appendix A. 2: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.2 Site 02 

SBIF-81- Appendix A. 3: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.3 Site 03 

SBIF-81- Appendix A. 4: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.4 Site 04 

SBIF-81- Appendix A. 5: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.5 Site 05 

SBIF-81- Appendix A. 6: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.6 Site 06 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.l: An Ecological Case Study of 

R.6-VI-B.1 Bilingual Instruction (English/Spanish) in 

Kindergarten: Site 01 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.2: An Ecological Case Study of 

R.6-VI-B.2 Bilingual Instruction (English/Spanish) in 

Combined Grades 1 & 2: Site 01 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.3: An Ecological Case Study of 

R.6-VI-b*3 Bilingual Instruction (English/Spanish) in 

Combined Grades 2 & 3: Site 02 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.4: An Ecological Case Study 

R.6-VI-B.4 of Bilingual Instruction (English/Span- 

ish) Grade 2: Site 03 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.5: An Ecological Case Study 

R.6-VI-B.5 of Bilingual Instruction (Engl ish/Navaj>) 

in Grade 1: Site 04 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.6: An Ecological Case Study 

R.6-VI-B.6 of Bilingual Instruction (English/ 

Cantonese) in ".ode 5: Site 05 
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Table 11 (Continued) 
Research Documents and Reports for SBIF Study: Part I 
Document /Report Number t1 tl e 



^^l^flfnH Appendix B.7: An Ecological Case Ctudy 

of Bilingual Instruction (English/ 
Cantonese) In Grade b: Site 05 

^^Rfn\% ^P!."?]^ H'-r ^ fcologica; Case Study 

K.b-vi-B.8 of Bilingual Instruction (E .gl Ish/Span- 

ish) In Grade 1: Site 06 

^^l^flf'^i .^ppend1x B.9: An Ecological Case Study 

•^•^■^^"^•^ cf Bilingual Instruction (English/Span- 

ish) In Combined Grades 3, 4, & 5: 
Site 06 

SBIF-81-R.6-C Training Manual for Data Collection: 

SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-R.8 state -the- Project Report: SBIF Study 



Part II of the Study 

Information from Part I data analysis provided the basis for Part 

tlirl ! f "J^; "''''^^^ during the second and 

third years of funding (1981-82 and 1982-83 school years). It is In- 
tended to verify the findings from Part I. The yerlfication activities 
include: 

0 Verification of aspects of instruction Identified in the 
Part I study classrooms in other ethnol inguistlc bilingual 
instructional settings. To accomplish this, inquiry was 
focused on new classrooms added to the sample at three con- 
sortium sites (CEMREL, University of Hawaii, and Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory) as well as new classrooms 
at Part I sites (Study I-A/B). 

0 Stability of the instructional system and process across 
two academic years. To accomplish this, ten teachers from 
the Part I classrooms observed during the 1980-81 school 
year were studied with a new group of students in Part II 
during the 1981-82 school year (Study II-A). Stability In 
terms of LEP students' participation in bilingual instruction 
was also studied. In doing so, 86 students observed in Part I 
were followed into their new classrooms in the 1981-82 school 
year (Study II-B). 

0 Utility from both research and program improvement perspectives. 
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To accomplish this, teachers from four of the Part I study 
classrooms were asked to select, from among the variety jf 
significant bilingual instructional features identified in 
Part I, those they considered most useful in instructing 
LEP students (Study IK). 

0 Compatibility of Part I findings with those of related re- 
search— e.g. , research on teaching per se, bilingual educa- 
tion research, successful schools research, research in 
related academic disciplines, and other research sponsored by 
the Part C Coordinating Committee. To accomplish this. Part 
I findings were addressed by recognized researchers in the 
above areas. They prepared analytical papers coirparing their 
data with Part I findings, these were the focus c^ a national 
working meeting held in February 1983 (Study IV). 

Table iii presents the list of reports associated with Part II 
of uiie SB IF study. 



Table iii 



Research Documents and Reports for SB IF Study: Part II 



Document/Report Number 



Title 



SBIF-83-R.il 



Site and Sample Descriptions SBIF Study: 
Part II 



SBIF-83-R.12 



Verification of Bilingual Instructional 
Features 



SBIF-83-R.13 



Stability of Instructional System and 
Process for a Sample of Ten Bilingual 
Teachers in the SBIF Study 



SBIF-83-R.13.1 



Stability of Instructional System and 
Process for a Sample of Eighty -Five 
Students in the SBIF Study 



SBIF-83-R. 15/16 



Utility of the SBIF Features for the In- 
struction of LEP Students 



SBIF-83.R.9/10 



Compatibility of the SBIF Features with 
Other Research on Instruction for LEP 
Students 



SPIF-83-R.14 



Executive Summary: Part II of the SBIF 
Study 
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This document reports one of the SBIF study's verification 
activities: the utility of the Part I findings for practitioners. 
The utility of the findings was examined through a series of meetings 
with teachers of LEP students, teacher educators, bilingual education 
program directors, and other interested practitioners. At least one 
meeting was held for each of the eight Part II study sites. Chapter 
One describes che utility meeting procedures and Chapter Two presents 
the responses of the participating practitioners. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
DESCRIPTION OF THE UTILITY STUDY 



This report represents one of four major activities aimed at 
verifying findings from Part I of the Significant Bilingual In- 
structional Features (SBIF) descriptive study. This particular 
verification activity examined the instructional features identified 
as significant during Part I in order to evaluate their utility for 
practitioners. 

The utility study was carried out through a series of invita- 
tional meetings between consortium members and a variety of bilin- 
gual education practitioners such as teachers, principals, staff 
developers, program directors, and teacher educators. The responses 
of these practitioners to the SBIF study's findings were recorded 
and are discussed in Chapter Two. 



Purpose 



The fundamental question guiding the study of the utility of 
the SBIF findings was: 

Which of the significant bilingual instructional features 
identified during Part I of the study appeared to offer 
improved learning experiences for limited English proficient 
(LEP) students? 

The utility of the features was to be examined from three 
perspectives: 

la The usefulness of the features for improving instruction 
for LEP students; 

2. The potential of the features for implementation in in- 
structional programs; and 

3. The appropriateness of the features for various ethno- 
1 inguistic groups. 

Each of these perspectives was considered helpful in studying 
the utility of the SBIF features for the instruction of limited 
English proficient (LEP) students and for the training of teachers 
responsible for instructing LEP students. 

As stated in the preface to this volume, the SBIF study was 
designed to identify and describe significant features of bilingual 
instruction. The classrooms selected for the study (a) were nomi- 
nated by bilingual education constituents as successful bilingual 
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instructional settings, and (b) represented a diversity of ethnolinguis 
tic groups. Data were collected and analyzed by a variety of methods. 

The findings from Part I of the SBIF study yielded five signifi- 
cant bilingual instructional features. To be considered "significant," 
an Instructional feature had to meet four criteria. First, it had 
to have a basis in the research literature in terms of positive in- 
structional consequences for LEP students. Second, it had to have 
occurred frequently and to a high degree across the classes of the 
Part I sample. Third, it must have been identified by the sample of 
teachers as significant for bilingual instruction and for positive 
consequences for LEP students. Fourth, during analysis, features or 
clusters of features had to be associated with desirable consequences 
for LEP students. 



The SBIF Study Features 

Based on these criteria, the five features determined to be 
significant were: (a) congruence of Instructional intent, organiza- 
tion and delivery of Instruction, and consequences for LEP students; 
(b) use of active teaching behaviors; (c) use of the students' native 
language (LI) and English (12) for instruction; (d) Integration of 
English language development with basic skills instruction; and (e) 
use of information from the LEP students' home culture. 

Congruence of instructional Intent, organization and delivery 
of instruc tion, and student consequences . The teachers nominated as 
successful during Part i of the study specified task outcomes as well 
as what students needed to do to achieve those tasks. In addition, 
they communicated high expectations for learning for LEP students and 
a sense of efficacy concerning their own teaching. In these and other 
ways, successful teachers in Part I of the study demonstrated congru- 
ence on alignment in their instructional Intent, classroom organiza- 
tion and delivery, and student consequences. 

2« Use of active teaching behaviors . Teachers of LEP students 
in the SBIF study exhibited active teaching behaviors which have been 
found to be related to Increased student perfomance on academic tests 
of achievement in reading and mathematics. These behaviors fall into 
four major categories: (a) teachers communicate clearly, giving ac- 
curate directions, specifying tasks, letting students know when they 
have completed tasks correctly, and presenting new information under- 
standably; (b) they obtain and maintain students' engagement in in- 
structional tasks by pacing instruction appropriately, promoting in- 
volvement, and communicating their expectations for students' success 
in completing instructional tasks; (c) they monitor students' progress; 
and (d) they provide immediate feedback regarding the students' progress 

3. Use of LI and L2 for instruction . Successful teachers of 
LEP students mediate instruction by using both the students' native 
language (1) and English {L2) for instruction, alternating between 
the two languages to ensure clarity of Instruction for LEP students. 
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4. Integration of English language development with basic skills 
instruction ^ Teachers of LEP students mediate instruction for LEP 
students by integrating English language development with academic 
skills instruction. Teachers focus on students* acquisition of 
English as well as lesson content, even when LI is used for a por- 
tion of the instruction. 

5. Use of information from the LEP students' home culture . 
Teachers of LEP students mediate instruction by observing the 
values and norms of ihe LEP students* home culture, using cultural 
referentr during instruction and organizing instruction in ways 
compatible with the LEP students* culture. 

Further discussion of the significant bilingual instructional 
features is contained ^n the Executive Summary of Part I of the SBIF 
Study (SBIF-81-R.7). For the purpose of this report, the inter- 
relationships among the SBIF features are illustrated by the Frame- 
work for Bilingual Instruction displayed as Figure 1. 

The framework depicts the critical links among three elements 
of the instructionel process: (a) the teacher's ability to clearly 
specify the intent of the instruction; (b) the extent to which this 
intent is reflected in the organization and delivery of the instruc- 
tion; and (c) the degree to which the intended student consequences 
result. Instruction in the Part I classrooms nominated as success- 
ful bilingual settings was found to exhibit elements of effective 
teaching in general. These elements included the active teaching 
behaviors of communicating clearly, engaging students, monitoring 
students, and providing feedback, as well as the effective organization 
of instruction. The teachers of limited English proficient students, 
however, were further required to "mediate" instruction to ensure 
competent participation by those students. Mediation of bilingual 
instruction was achieved in three ways: (a) by the use of LI ana l2 
for instruction; (b) by the integration of English language develop- 
ment with basic skills instruction; and (c) by the use of informa- 
tion from the students* home culture. 



Organization 



The series of meetings that composed the utility study took 
place between September 1982 and March 1983. At least one meet- 
ing was held for each of the eight Part II study sites. The prin- 
cipal purpose of these meetings was to present findings from the 
study to practitioners in the field of bilingual education for 
their reactions. Since local concerns and constraints were quite 
different, it was necessary to structure the meetings so that com- 
parable content and focus would be achieved, and comparisons and 
contrasts across meetings could be made. 
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Figure 1. A framework for bilingual Instruction. 
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Specifications for Utility Meetings 

To ensure uniformity of meetings' content and focus, the follow- 
ing specifications were developed and followed: 

1. At least one utility meeting was to be held for each of the 
Part II data collection sites. Participants representing a variety 
of role groups would be invited. However, teachers of LEP students 
and administrators of programs for LEP students were the principal 
targets of the presentations. 

2. The findings from Part I of the study only were to serve 
as the focus for discussion. In the main. Part I findings across 
sites were to be discussed; however, site specific information re- 
levant to the particular site of the utility meeting also was 
presented. 

3. The discussion was to address the SBIF findings from the 
three utility study perspectives: (a) the usefulness of the features 
for improving instruction for LEP students; (b) the potential of the 
features for implementation in instructional programs; and (c) the 
appropriateness of the features for various ethnol inguistic groups. 

Each site was provided with guidelines for conducting the 
utility meeting and for reporting the meeting results. The follow- 
ing excerpt from the Report Manual describes the format that was 
fol lowed. 
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General Description of the Meeting . Each site 
designed its own utility meeting to fit its own particular 
needs. This section of your report, then, should describe 
the overall organization of the meeting, where and when 
it was held, who participated, and what organizations 
were involved. To help structure this portion of the 
report, a series of questions which address the relevant 
areas to be covered are provided below. The underlined 
phrases can head the subsections. Finally, be sure to 
highlight any particularly innovative or creative aspects 
of the meetings and describe them in as much detail as 
possible. 

(1) Overview . Where was the meeting held and when? 
Give the place of the meeting and explain how that was 
decided upon. It the meeting lasted more than one day, 
mention that as well. Also indicate how the meeting was 
organized. Was it part of a larger conference, or imple- 
mented by the consortium agency alone? How was the decision 
made to organize it in that way? 

(2) Cooperating agencies . Did any other agencies/ 
organizations cooperate? If so, what was their involvement? 
Did they contribute staff time, money, facilities, or what? 
Describe how the cooperation of the other group(s) was 
beneficial to the meeting. 

. 24 



(3) Role group representation ^ What practitioner 
role groups were represented? Were there bilingual teach- 
ers, directors of bilingual instructional programs, other 
teachers, etc.? 

(4) Meeting format . What was the meeting format? 
Were there presentations to a large group? Large group and 
then small groups? Hands-on activities? Did the presenta- 
tions involve the use of visual aids or handouts? If so, 
what kind and how were they used? Provide copies of the 
agenda and handouts in an appendix. 

(5) Presentations . Who gave the presentations? Briefly 
summarize eich presentation. If audience participation 
activities were included, (e.g., small-group discussions, or 
practice in analytic observation strategies), what were they 
and how were they done? 

Results . The second section of your report should 
present the results of the meeting. One of the purposes 
of the utility meeting is to obtain from practitioners 
information on (a) whether the SBIF findings seem compatible 
with what they know about bilingual education already; (b) 
the specific areas of inquiry in addition to what is 
presented, e.g., ethnol inguistical ly specific behavior to 
teachers and/or students; and (c) how best to proceed 
with making this information available to other practi- 
tioners. These three topics will constitute the subsec- 
tions for this part of the report. Each is described in 
more detail below. 

(1) Utility . For each participating role group, 
report in what ways they felt the information from the 
study useful. Findings will most likely be presented in 
terms of instruction and student consequences . In regard 
to the first, did the findings look similar to what they 
already know? Did they provide them with new insights 
into things they already knew but couldn't articulate? 

If there are findings which seem entirely new, would they 
be willing to try to utilize them? In regard to student 
consequences, did the findings make sense? Are they com- 
patible with their prior knowledge? 

(2) Additional information . Is there anything the 
participants brought up which adds to the study findings? 
For example, one of the important findings from Part I 
involved the use of three bilingual instructional mediators 
by successful teachers. A discussion of these will no 
doubt be a prominent part of your meeting, and you should 
be sure to report any additional Information related to 
each. What, for example, did teachers have to say about 
the effective use of LI and L2 in instruction? Did teach- 
ers describe any culturally specific facts which would be 
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J'^^portant in the design and delivery of instruction to 
local LEP students? 



(3) Imp1ementation » Describe how those responsible 
for implementing such information would use it for train- 
ing. How, for example, could findings and/or analytic 
strategies be best communicated to (a) bilingual teachers, 
(b) monolingual English teachers who teacn LEP students, (c) 
teacher aides, (d) administrators, (e) bilingual teachers- 
in-training, and/or (f) bilingual teacher educators? If 
any other role groups were represented at your meeting, 
or the implementation of information with additional groups 
was addressed, be sure to report that as well. 

Reports based on these specifications were obtained after each 
utility meeting* 

Description of a Utility Meeting 

In order to provide a feeling for the organization of the utility 
meetings, one of the meetings is described here in some detail* The 
following description is of the first meeting, held at Site 1, which 
served as a model for the meetings at other sites. This particular 
utility meeting was held on two consecutive days. Day 1 was primarily 
for persons in teacher education who were interested in applying find- 
ings from the study; Day 2 was for teachers of LEP students. 

Day 1: Applying SBIF to teacher education . The first meeting, 
held Friday, September 24, 1982, was conducted by the Bilingual 
Education Service Center (BESC) at Hunter College, CUNY, in New vcrk 
City. Participating were persons from two other BESCs in the North- 
east, an EDAC (Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Center), a 
NODAC (National Origin Desegregation Assistance Center), the staff 
of the Hunter College BESC, representatives from higher education 
in the greater New York Area, and persons from bilingual education 
in the New York City Schools. Included among the latter group were 
the director of bilingual education for the city, bilingual educa- 
tion coordinators for several community school districts, a principal, 
and persons from the research and evaluation staff for the city 
schools. 

The meeting was organized into two sessions. Session 1 took 
place before lunch and focused on (a) a presentation of the findings 
and what could be used from the study for purposes of teacher educa- 
tion, and (b) a presentation of findings from one local site analysis. 
Session 2 took place after lunch, during which participants asked ques- 
tions and addressed strategies for using information from the study 
for leacher education. "Teacher education" was defined as the educa- 
tion of all education personnel with respect to instruction for LLPs, 
including both preservice teacher education and inservice education 
of teachers, principals, middle and top school management, and mem- 
bers of boards of education and other relevant policy development 
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groups. (A copy of the statement of purpose and agendas for several 
of the utility meetings appear as Appendix A.) 
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Dr. William Tikunoff presented the study findings from Part I 
of the study, and discussed how this information was reflected in 
the system of instruction in bilingual classrooms. His presentation 
included an overview of the framework for bilingual instruction as 
described in the Executive Summary for Part I. This framework il- 
lustrates the components of and the links between an effective teach- 
er's intent, his or her organization and delivery of instruction, and 
student consequences. 

The presentation of the cross-site study findings was divided 
into four categories: 

Category 1: The findings themselves, focusing on (a) what con- 
stitutes effective instruction, (b) how the three 
mediational variables mediate effective instruction 
by informing both active teaching and the organiza- 
tion of instruction, and (c) what constitutes com- 
petent student participation in instruction and how 
teachers can adjust the organization and delivery 
of instruction to modify student behavior. 

Category 2: Data collection strategies from the study, which 

can provide . -ay to train teacher educators, teach- 
ers (both prt- and inservice), principals, and others 
to analyze instruction and compare it to effective 
instruction. 

Category 3: The data, e.g., teachers' curriculum interviews, 
teachers' protocols descriptive of instructior 
in process, student protocols' for understandi ig 
how students participate during instruction, 
teachers' case studies illustrating the linkage 
between intent, organization and (delivery of 
instruction, and resultant student consequences. 

Category 4: Inquiry processes utilized in the course of anal- 
yzing data with teachers as well as such strategies 
for conducting the curriculum interviews and case 
studies. 

..... ''ollowing the presentation of the overall study findings. Ana 
Villegas of the site staff presented data on the use of two languages 
for instruction of lEPs at the New York site, vnong the data presented 
were the frequency with which teachers alternated between languages 
during instruction and information on teachers attitudes t^^ard 
their use of language in instruction. A focus of teacher training 
(and some local school policy) supported a po:,ition that teachers 
ought not to alternate between languages during instruction because 
this might tend to "confuse" the child. Teachers explained that 
they were more interested in knowing that a student understood what 
was going on, and thus used LI to promote understanding. 
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Session 2, in the afternoon, focused on how this diverse group of 
persons might work together to implement the study findings. About 
20 people signed up for three committees to discuss such implementa- 
tion. This sort of session was not a requirement of the utility 
meetings. 

The Day 1 presentation was videotaped by the BESC staff for dis- 
tribution. 

Day 2: Applying SBIF findings to practice . The sp -ond meeting 
was held Saturday, September 25, and was conducted by i!--. Vazquez- 
Faria, Migdalia Romero, and Ana Villegas of the SBIF consortium staff, 
and Carmen Mercado of the Hunter College BESC staff. Participating 
were nine of the teachers in whose classrooms data were collected for 
both Parts I and II, or for just Part II. They also served as resource 
persons for group discussions. In addition, 27 teachers from other 
Community School Districts in New York serving Hispanic LEPs attended 
the day-long meeting. 

The meeting was organized in three sessions, ^n Session 1 the 
findings from Part I of the study and the framework for bilingual in- 
struction were presented. 

Session 2 involved small group discussions. Groups were formed 
representing lower elementary grade teachers (K-3) and upper elementary 
grade teachers (4-6 and one junior high teacher). Groups met for ap- 
proximately an hour and a half. Discussion centered on thr^ee topics: 
the use of Spanish and English in instruction; the integration of En- 
glish languaae development with basic skills instruction; and use of 
students' culture. Under each topic, a set of questions had been 
developed to facilitate discussion. 

Topic 1: Use of Spanish and English in instruction . 

How do you use Spanish and English in instruction? Elaborate. 

Do you clearly separate their use? Under what conditions? Why? 

When do you use Spanish and English? Is it a conscious decision? 

Do you try to translate what you say from one language to the 
other? How does that work? Why? Wher? 

In whdt ways is your use of Spanish/English effective? How is 
it related to student achievement and participation? 

Do you use different instructional techniques with students of 
limited English proficiency as opposed to those you use with 
students who are proficient in English? 

Topic 2: Focus on language development . 

Do you consciously focus on language development (Spanish/English) 
in instruction? What is your philosr-phy about this? 
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How do you do this and under what circumstances? Do you focus 
only on English development (or Spanish development)? 

What patterns in a student's use of language would prompt you to 
attend to the development of his or her first or second language? 

What are some special language development techniques? Are they 
different for Spanish? English? 

Do you think the procedures you follow are especially effective? 



Topic 3: Use of students' c ultiirp. 

How do you use features of the students' culture in your instruc- 
tion? Can you give examples? 

Are you aware of cultural norms and values as you instruct'' 
What are they? 

Do you build on these norms and values and incorporate them 
into instructioi.? How do you do that? 

Do you see yourself as a cultural role model? How? 

What effect does your use of the cuHure or status as a role 
model have on the students? How is this shown? 

These pre-determined topics and the series of questions prepared 
for each were important to ensure that the discussions produced the 
information necessary to the SBIF utility study. As teachers discussed 
each of these topics, they recorded information and other thoughts on 
a sheet provided. In addition, a member of the SBIF or BESC staff 
served as recorder and took notes as teachers talked, and frequently 
asked for clarification. So that teachers would not feel inhibited 
no tape recorders were used. 

Session 3 took place over a buffet luncheon. The participants 
sat as two groups and recorders continued to collect information in- 
formally. FoTlowing lunch, each recorder reported to the total group, 
seeking to categorize information into major themes. 



The intended participants were practitioners from several role 
groups, e.g., bilingual teachers, directors of bilingual instructional 
programs, bilingual education staff developers and teacher educators, 
and public school administrators. Table 1 lists the organizations, 
locations, and dates for the entire series of utility meetings. For 
a sample of the individual participants at the utility meetings, see 
Appendix B. 



Why? 



The Participants 
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Table 1 

Schedule of Utility Meetings 



Site 


Organization 


Dates 


New York 
(Site 1) 


Hunter College, CUNY 


Sept. 


24-25, 1982 


FT orida 
(Site 2) 


FT orida International 
University 


Nov. 


30, 1982 


Texas 
(Site 3) 


El Paso School District 


Feb. 


2, 24, 1983 


Ari zona 
(Site 4) 


Indian Education Conference 
Arizona State University 
BESC Advisory Committee 


Nov. 
Uec. 


19, 1982 

C 1 QQO 

D, L))Od 


i/d 1 1 Torn 1 a 
(Site 5) 


l/d 1 1 1 0 » n 1 d no bUl* 1 d L 1 Or 1 U i 

Bilingual Education 


Jan. 


28, 1983 


n 1 inois 
(Site 7) 


Chicago School District 


Mar. 


31, 1983 


Oregon 
(Site 8) 


Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratory 


Jan. 


21-22, 1983 


Hawaii 
(Site 9) 


University of Hawaii 


Feb. 


3, 1983 
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CHAPTER TWO 



RESPONSES OF PARTICIPANTS TO SBIF FINDINGS 



The participants in the SBIF study's series of utility meetings 
were asked to react to the findings from Part I of the study. The 
findings from Part I identified and described five features of bi- 
lingual instruction that appeared to be significant in the teaching 
of limited English proficient (LEP) students. There features were: 
(a) congruence of instructional intent, organization and delivery 
of instruction, and student consequences; (b) use of active teaching 
behaviors; (c) use of LI and L2 for instruction; (d) integration of 
English language development with basic skills instruction; and (e) 
use of information from the LEP students* heme culture. 

The utility of these features was discussed by participants at 
the utility meetings in terms of : 

1. their usefulness for improving instruction for LEP students; 

2. their potential for implementation in instructional programs; 
and 

3. their appropriateness for various ethnol inguistic groups. 

This chapter reports the responses of the participants from each 
of these three perspectives. It should be noted, however, that due to 
the complexity of and interrelationships among the features there will 
be areas in which the discussions overlap. 



Usefulness for Improving Instruction 



The first issue undertaken at each of the utility meetings was 
that of the usefulness of the SBIF features for the instruction of 
LEP students. As it came to be defined during deliberations at the 
various utility meetings, usefulness was perceived at three levels: 
the classroom in terms of instruction, the school in terms of manage- 
ment of instruction, and the school district in terms of policy 
determination for the instruction of LEP students. 



Usefulness at Classroom Level 

Three recurring observations by the utility meeting participants 
attested to the usefulness of the SBIF features for improving instruc- 
tion. First, there was a consensus across sites that the features 
could describe instruction for LEP students in terms of concrete vari- 
ables that teachers understood. The practitioners commented that prior 
bilingual education research had focused r/p evaluating program models 
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rather than on identifying and describing factors that constituted 
appropriate instruction for LEP students. In general, the SBIF fea- 
tures seemed to confirm what most of the participants perceived was 
essential to good instruction in bilingual instructional settings. 

Second, the practitioners were impressed that the features were 
not tied to a single bilingual education program model. In fact, 
the variety of programs across sites seemed to indicate that effective 
instruction of LEP students was possible regardless of the bilingual 
education model used. This second observation is important in light 
of interest among bilingual educators in developing and replicating 
bilingual education program models. 

Third, the practitioners recognized that the SBIF features ap- 
peared to be useful for the instruction of LEP students from all of 
the ethnol inguistic populations included in Part I of the study. 
This is important in that some authorities believe bilingual instruc- 
tion should vary given differing ethnol inguistic groups. The utility 
meeting participants acknowledged that at least some features of in- 
struction might remain constant for all LEP students. 

These general impressions of the usefulness of the SBIF study 
features seemed to be supported by practitioners* responses to the 
individual features they used in their own classrooms*. Some of the 
participants* comments on each feature are discussed below. 

Congruence of instructional intent, organization and deliv - 
ery of instruction, and student consequences. The practitioners 
agreed with the st idy findings that good bilingual teachers clearly 
specify instructional outcomes and link them to the organization and 
delivery of instruction to produce intended LEP student performance. 
In addition, they agreed that to be effective, teachers of LEP stu- 
dents had to hold high expectations, both for their students and 
for their own ability to teach. Otherwise, they believed, LEP stu- 
dents would give up or become complacent. 

Teachers participating in the utility meetings offered several 
explanations for why such instructional congruence was difficult for 
bilingual teachers to obtain. Chief among these was the behavioral 
objectives movement in teacher education which might lead teachers to 
overly segment instruction. This phenomenon is reflected in the 
materials provided for instruction, in the instructional curriculum 
developed, and in the attitudes of those supervising and evaluating 
instruction. In the teachers* opinion, this focus on discrete ob- 
jectives works against teachers* perceiving instruction as a con- 
tinuum across a school year. 

A second explanation was the heavy emphasis on testing students. 
Teachers felt this encouraged teachers to focus on teaching to the 
tests rather than integrating instruction into the year-long curriculum. 
The practitioners believed that this might be esp.icially true for LEP 
students because of policies requiring that the students be tested 
regularly for English language proficiency as well as for academic 
achievement. 
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A third explanation for the difficulty in achieving instruc- 
tional congruity identified by the teachers was record keeping. 
Many instructional programs were reported to require extensive 
recording of LEP students' progress, and this, coupled with the 
necessary remediation of some students, sometimes caused teach- 
ers to apportion instruction in piece-meal fashion. 

Whether or not such factors actually cons^.rain teachers from 
carrying out their instructional intent, practitioners attending 
the utility meetings perceived that this was the case. 

Use of active teaching behaviors . Active teaching, too, was 
identified by practitioners as being essential for the effective 
instruction of I "^P students. Practitioners believed that if LEP 
students do not understand the requirements of instruction, they 
are at a decided disadvantage. Thus, the practitioners reported 
working hardest at making certain that their LEP students under- 
stood classroom expectations. They enumerated a variety of 
strategies to accomplish student understanding, but the most fre- 
quently cited was the use of LI to clarify instruction. 

A sense of efficacy was another element of artive teaching 
identified as important by the practitioners. They described many 
incidents in which LEP students performed dramatically better when 
placed with teachers who bdieveu tney were capable of learning 
and worked at both rsmmuni eating these expectations and providing 
the appropriate instruction to produce desired outcomes. The 
practitioners believed that teachers who brought a sense of efficacy 
to the classroom displayed an important and necessary sensitivity. 
If this sensitivity were not communicated to LEP students, practi- 
tioners doubted that LEP students could have a successful school 
experience. 

Monitoring students' work and providing appropriate feedback 
also were confirmed by practitioners as essential elements of ef- 
fective instruction. The teachers reported a belief that their 
ability to use LI provided the students with more effective feedback. 

Use of LI and L2 for instruction . In Part I of the study, 
the use of the students' native language (LI) and English (L2) was 
found to be an important feature. Teachers in the Part I sample 
used LI a portion of the time for some of the students. Usually, 
this was in order to translate key words and concepts into LI when 
they were instructing in English so that LEP students could keep 
up with the lesson. Target LEP students appeared to participate 
competently in instruction, accumulating a relatively high amount 
of Academic Learning Time (ALT). 

The practitioners felt that being able to use both LI and L2 
for instruction was necessary and productive for instructing LEP 
students. During their deliberations across the sites, the practi- 
tioners raised several issues that are useful to understanding this 
SBIF feature as an essential element of instruction for LEP students. 
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How much LI, and when? A recurring concern was the issue 
of how much of each language to use, and under what circumstances. 
General agreement centered on using LI to translate whenever a par- 
ticular LEP student or group of students failed to understand lesson 
content. The practitioners felt that translation enabled students 
to keep up with the lesson and facilitated their productive engage- 
ment in instructional tasks. In addition, practitioners agreed that 
the amount of LI needed for translation varied across LEP students. 
Some students were reported to develop English-language proficiency 
quickly, while others proceed at a much slower rate. Even when LEP 
students enter school at the same age, it is not possible to predict 
exac'-ly how long it will be before any one of them can function com- 
peten\.\y in an English-only instructional setting. Thus, practi- 
tioners reported that they had to vary their use of LI for instruc- 
tion depending upon the English language proficiency of each LEP 
student. 

Who gets instruction in LI? The focus in bilingual educa- 
tion programs frequently is on identifying students who need English 
language instruction. A common method is to test students in their 
oral language ability and literacy in English. In some school dis- 
tricts, practitioners reported an additional concern with assessment 
of LEP students* proficiency in LI, since developing LI proficiency 
was a policy at some sites. Thus, considerable test information 
often exists for a given LEP student. However, teachers among the 
practitioners attending utility meetings stated that they seldom 
used test information for designing and delivering instruction for 
their LEP students. The teachers also reported that they tended not 
to read the cumulative records for their students since information 
contained in them was often misleading or inconclusive. 

The teachers reported a variety of strategies they used to as- 
sess LEP students* language proficiency. Generally, the teachers 
made assessments at the beginning of the school year. These were 
both formal and informal. For example, a fourth grade teacher at 
Site 1 reported that on the first day of school she begins instruc- 
tion in English and "watches for responses on the part of my stu- 
dents. After a while, I can tell who is understanding English. If 
they understood what I just said, then I speak to them in Spanish. 
In this way, I know who is going to need some instruction in LI." 
Other techniques were a variation on this procedure, with teachers 
sometimes using self-made instruments, instruments developed by other 
teachers, or instruments obtained at workshops or through staff 
development. 

This independent assessment by teachers was primarily for the 
purpose of in-class instruction. Formal assessment appeared to 
determine eligibility of students for bilingual education programs, 
but teachers reported that they sometimes used their own judgment 
to augment eligibility decisions. This was especially true when 
LtP students appeared to be unable to participate competently in 
monolingual English instructional settings to which they had been 
assigned. In the opinion of practitioners attending utility meet- 
ings, teacher assessments were critical, since the teachers were 
ultimately responsible for delivering instruction. 
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Alternating between LI and 12 . During instruction in basic 
skills, teachers in the Part I sample were described as alternating 
between English and LI. They did so in order to achieve clarity, 
and appeared to direct alternation of languages to single students, 
or groups of students. While practitioners agreed that translation 
was sometimes necessary and useful, this facet of the use of LI and 
L2 elicited a variety of responses and generated some controversy. 
Two prevailing philosophies in bilingual instruction seemed at the 
root of the controversy. 

Among bilingual educators, a debate has raged concerning the 
language in which a chile should first be taught. One school of 
thought maintains that a ild should initially be taught in LI, 
gradually introducing instruction in English as the child develops 
proficiency in the second language. Proponents of this system 
maintain that across time a LEP student will make the transition 
from instruction in LI to instruction in L2 without falling behind 
in basic skills. The second school of thought maintains that it 
is easier for a LET student to develop English language skills if 
instruction is initially delivered in English, but with LI used to 
ensure clarity. Practitioners attending the utility meetings tended 
to fall somewhere along a continuum between the two approaches. 

At Part I sites, curriculum was established by school district 
policy. Teachers followed the curriculum established, but not 
without some uneasiness wr;en they had to follow policy that went 
against their own beliefs. For example, some school districts dis- 
couraged alternating between LI and L2 to avoid confusing students. 
The utility meeting participants, however, agreed thai the instruc- 
tional context dictated whether LI or L2 was appropriate and pro- 
ductive. Regardless of the overall school district policy, the 
participating teachers felt there were times when language alterna- 
tion was appropriate. 

Integration of English language development with basic skills 
instruction . When instruction is delivered in English, LEP students 
must develop proficiency in English before they can begin to partici- 
pate competently in instructional activities. The Part I teachers 
felt th;*^ using LI for a portion of the instruction facilitates LEP 
students' understanding of instructional tasks. But what about the 
development of English language proficiency? 

Teachers in the Part I sample accomplished this by integrating 
tne development of English language proficiency with regular in- 
class instruction. Thus, students learned English with relation to 
the instructional and institutional task demands of regular classroom 
instruction. The practitioners at the utility meetings found this 
integrative approach to developing English language proficiency to 
be sound and practical. In addition, they suggested that it is an 
instructional strategy that could be learned and used by teachers at 
all grade levels. 

Teachers of LEP students in the Part I sample felt that it was 
very important to integrate language development with regular clasr^ 



instruction. They felt that when LEP students are taken from the 
regular classroom to receive ESL instruction, and the ESL instruc- 
tion is not tied to the demands of the regular classroom, the ESL 
instruction may not be as useful. An integrative language develop- 
ment approach allows teachers to develop LEP students' English lan- 
guage proficiency with respect to the lesson content and concepts 
on which instruction is focused. Furthermore, even though LEP stu- 
dents are pulled from classes to receive ESL instruction, teachers 
can use an integrative approach to English language development 
during regular class instruction. 

Practitioners at the utility meetings believed that the in- 
tegrative language development approach could be taught even to teach- 
ers who were not themselves bilingual. One recommendation made at 
several sites was that teachers be taught the integrative approach 
to language development as a part of their regular teacher education 
program, and that this be offered for teachers of all students and 
not just LEP students. 

Use of information from the LEP students' home culture . The 
fth 6Blh feature on which practitioners at the utility meeti ngs 
focused was the use of information from the LEP students* culture 
to enhance instruction. Practitioners across the utility meetings 
attested to the use of such strategies in their own instruction of 
LEP students. 



Usefulness at School Level 

Among the practitioners at the utility meetings were school 
principals. While school level variables were not a part of the 
SBIF study, principals and other administrators who participated in 
utility meetings suggested that some information from Part I could 
be useful to principals and others who deal with instruction at a 
management level. Thus, how to utilize the SBIF features within 
the framework of the total management of instruction for a school 
became a topic at several of the sites. 

Usefulness for conceptualization . Principals found the SBIF 
framework for bilingual instruction to be a potentially useful tool 
for observing, analyzing, and evaluating instruction at th^ir schools 
(see Figure 1, Chapter One). They suggested that it could be used 
as well for planning and evaluating instruction of all students, not 
just LEP students. 

Central to these uses is the notion of mediation of instruction 
as a powerful means for conceptualizing and planning instruction for 
a given population of students. If successful teachers of LEP stu- 
dents used mediation, principals theorized that similar mediation 
strategies might be used by effective teachers for other students 
with varying instructional needs. Given the myriad of federal and 
state education programs with which a principal must deal, practi- 
tioners at the utility meetings suggested that the framework could 
serve the purpose of stimulating discussion at a school about what 
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constitutes effective instruction generally, and what mediation 
strategies teachers might have to use for different students. In 
this way, they believed agreement could be reached among a faculty 
of teachers with regard to planning for instruction and teacher 
evaluation. 

Beyond planning and evaluation, principals and other practi- 
tioners found the framework useful for other purposes. Principals 
are responsible for helping teachers to become more effective, but 
a frequent criticism was that school districts do not provide prin- 
cipals with sufficient training to do this. Principals felt the 
framework might be useful for thinking about effective teaching of 
LEP students in terms of active teaching behaviors and mediators. 
Principals believed thut with some training in observation procedures, 
they could determine which elements of effective instruction teachers 
were using and identify areas for improvement. Diagnosis of this sort 
was found by principals and others to be potentially useful for future 
staff development. 

Usefulness for assessing achievement . Academic achievement 
tests as the sole means for assessing LEP students' progress in 
acquisition of English language proficiency and basic skills is 
under heavy attack, not only among bilingual educators by in public 
education generally. Principals and others who are responsible for 
evalua Jng teachers therefore found the notion of competent student 
participation in instruction to be a powerful, potential alternative 
to testing. 

Along this line, they suggested two things. First, they be- 
lieved that obtaining a measure of the average amount of ALT ac- 
cumulated by students in a class was a more useful way of detemi'^'"^ 
ing a teacher's effectiveness than standardized achievement tests. 
It was considered to be more immediate, so that principals did not 
have to wait for achievement test results, reported by many as tak- 
ing too much time before they were available. In addition, it was 
believed to be useful for identifying students who were not accumulat- 
ing high enough ALT and therefore might require additional assistance, 
either by the teacher or through intervention from outside the class- 
room. In the latter respect, several principals stated that they could 
use the concept of ALT to report to parents on their children's in- 
structional progress. 

Second, principals suggested that obtaining information on how 
students participate during instruction would assist with understand- 
ing what students might be doing that would possibly impede their 
progress. Principals felt that such information from Part I of the 
study would give them a better set of criteria for judging a student's 
performance and for discussing with parents how to improve this. 

Usefulness for assessing language proficiency . Another continu- 
ing concern among bilingual educators is the identification of LEP 
students. As with evaluation of effectiveness of instruction, academic 
tests of achievement are used for identifying students who are of 
limited English language proficiency and t^.erefore in need of special 
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instruction. As the sole procedure for LEP student identification, 
testing students was criticized for its inadequacies. Practitioners 
felt that a LEP student needed to be observed during instruction In 
order to determine how well he or she could function in an English- 
only instructional setting. They suggested that some measure of a 
students* abiiity to participate in instruction when it was being 
delivered primarily in English would be a better indicator of whether 
or not a student indeed was LEP. This notion was developed further 
in recommendations from utility meeting participants for school district 
level policy formulation. 



Usefulness at District Level 

A third level at which practitioners attending the utility meet- 
ings found the Part I findings useful was for establishing school 
district policy regarding instruction for LEP students. Most of the 
participants' recommendations concerned matters that tend to be de- 
cided by school boards and superintendents. Some of the recommenda- 
tions were potentially in conflict with established policies and 
operating principles. 

Usefulness for assessing bilingual programs . Testing procedures 
used in bilingual education programs came under heavy criticism across 
the utility meetings. Practitioners repeatedly expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the amount of testing and retesting that confronts LEP stu- 
dents. Such frequent experiences were perceived to interfere with 
the flow of instruction, and :.ince teachers particularly mistrusted 
the results, there appeared to be a great deal of frustration in deal- 
ing with the testing issue. 

Testing appeared to be for two purposes: (a) to identify students 
who are LEP and therefore qualify for participation in bilingual educa- 
tion programs; and (b) to evaluate the results of bilingual education 
programs in order to establish their success. With respect to the 
identification of LEP students, practitioners at the utility meetings 
suggested that, since the issue at stake was whether or not a student 
c^uld participate in instruction when it was delivered primarily in 
English, a better measure would be to obtain descriptive evidence 
from that situation. 

Constructs from Part I of the study identified as being helpful 
for this purpose were the characteristics of competent participation 
in instruction and ALT. Using both, one could obtain observational 
evidence of whether a student was able to participate competently 
when instruction was delivered in English, as well as a measure of 
the accuracy with which {s)he performed instructional tasks. Prac- 
titioners found this information more useful since it would be col- 
lected during instruction. In addition to establishing a student*s 
ability to participate competently when instruction is delivered in 
English, practitioners felt that such a procedure could potentially 
provide important infonnation with respect to adjusting instructional 
treatment to accommodate a student *s particular needs. 
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Likewise, with respect to evaluating bilingual education programs, 
practitioners identified several aspects from Part I that would be use- 
ful. The usuc^l procedure for evaluation is to test students using aca- 
demic achievement tests in basic skills. Since achievement tests do 
not always relate to what was covered during instruction, teachers felt 
more comfortable with using instruments that get at measures of competent 
student participation in instruction and the amount of ALT accumulated. 
In audition, they pointed to indicators of successful instruction like 
active teaching behaviors and the mediational strategies identified in 
Part I. Given that the SBIF features describe instruction of LEP stu- 
dents, practitioners appeared to strongly support their use in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of a given bilingual education program. 

Usefulness for assessing classroom language use . School district 
policies with regard to using LI for a portion of the instruction of 
LEP students were reported to vary widely. Insofar as practitioners 
at the utility meetings were concerned, at stake was the finding from 
Part I of the study which indicated that successful teachers of LEP 
students used LI to achieve clarity. In those school districts that 
have set policies against the use of LI for instruction, practitioners 
believed there would be some resistence to changing policy, but that 
it was important and necessary to present this finding to the districts. 
If expectations are that LEP students continue to progress in academic 
skills while developing their English language proficiency, then the 
practice of using LI to ensure clarity seemed useful to the practi- 
tioners. 

A second area of policy regarding language use concerned the alter- 
nation between LI and L2 during instruction. According to the practi- 
tioners, some school district policies discourage this based on the 
assumption that alternating between languages might tend to conf"*;v3 
students. In addition, if the intent of instruction is to learn to 
use a language (either English or, in some programs, LI), some policy 
suggests that reverting to the other language might negate this goal - 
However, practitioners pointed *:o the issue of clarity and suggested 
that, since they were responsible for instruction, teachers should 
decide when it might be appropric^te to alternate languages and for 
which LEP students this might be necessary. Given this latitude in 
decision-making about the conditions under which they might need to 
alternate languages, teachers felt they could reach the goal of single- 
language use much more rapidly. 

Usefulness for staff development . A general position was taken 
by practitioners at utility meetings "concerni ng the need to inform 
all education personnel with respect to the appropriate instruction 
of LEP students. They felt that the SSIF features were a valuable 
set of constructs with which to begin. In that very little research 
has focused on identifying and describing significant features for 
the instruction of LEP students, the SBIF features were perceived as 
being particularly appealing. 

Several recommendations across sites indicated that the framework 
for bilingual instruction used for displaying the SBIF features coulu 
serve as a vehicle for staff development. Tne notion of mediating 
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effective instruction to meet the needs of different populations of 
students was perceived as particularly useful for unifying instruc- 
tional goals and providing a common terminology* 

An important area for staff development for all teachers who 
instruct LEP students was integrative language development strategies. 
Given that classroom instruction focuses on learning concepts and 
terminology, practitioners suggested that all teachers could use the 
strategies of integrative language development. Participants pointed 
out that integrative language development was not a normal part of 
teacher education, so most teachers have not had training in this 
area. According to the respondents, however, bilingual education 
or early childhood specialists would have been exposed to language 
development techniques. 



Potential for Implementation 



Given that practitioners found the SBIF features useful for 
improving instruction for LEP students, the second issue taken up at 
each of the utility meetings focused on implementation of the findinos. 
With regard to implementation, practitioners attending the meetings 
discussed: (a) which of the findings from Part I of the study should 
be implemented, (b) who would be the target audience for those ^'ind- 
ings, and (c) what strategies should be used for that implementation. 

The following discussion will examine the facets of the SBIF 
study that the practitioners felt held potential for implementation. 
Each area of the discussion will include the target groups and proposed 
strategies recommended by the utility meeting participants. 



Potential for Selected Facets of the Study 

The SBIF features were the principal focus of the utility meetings. 
However, as questions were raised concerning the data collection 2nd 
analysis strategies used in Part I of the study, it became apparent 
that practitioners viewed the strategies themselves as useful for im- 
pl ementation. 

The practitioners recommended four facets of the SBIF study for 
implementation in teacher training: (a) the SBIF features themselves; 
(b) the data collection strategies used; (c) the descriptive data 
collected which focused on teacher-student interactions during instruc- 
tion; and (d) the inquiry processes used which involved Part I teach- 
ers in collecting and analyzing their own data. 

Implementation of the SBIF features . While practitioners found the 
SBIF features useful for describing effective instruction of LEP students, 
they suggested that training materials would have to be developed before 
the features could be put into operation in classrooms. 
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The practitioners recommended a number of areas in which to 
concentrate such development* These were: 

1. Elements of effective instruction * A general interest 
was expressed in staff development and preservice teacher education 
regarding the elements of effective instruction. Recommendations fo*^ 
topics included: 

a. Understanding the relationship of the intent of instruction 
with how it should be organized and delivered in order to produce 
intended outcomes for students. 

b. Active teaching behaviors, emphasizing clear communication, 
the importance of keeping students engaged and on -task, and how to 
monitor students' work and provide effective feedback regarding task 
completion. 

c. The concept of Academic Learning Time (ALT), and what teachers 
need to do in order to increase students' accuracy on tasks. 

2. Mediators of effective instruction for LEP students . 
Practitioners recommended that considerable effort be placed on in- 
structing teachers in the use of the three SBIF mediational strategies. 
Particularly for teachers of LEP students, consensus was for including 
training i*^ use of the mediators of instruction for LFT students in 
combinatiori with effective instruction generally. Topics recommended 
included : 

a. Ongoing maintenance of teachers' LI in order to provide ex- 
perience with new terminology for instruction go that teachers could 
provide accurate translation for LEP students who needed it. 
particular, this was perceived to be important for teachers of upper 
elementary grades. 

b. Training in the use of the integrative language development 
approach for developing LEP students' English language proficiency. 
Practitioners strongly urged that teachers of LEP students participate 
in the development of specific training materials and procedures for 
this purpose. 

c. Developing training materials around LI cultural information 
for particular LEP students at a given site, and providing training 
for an education personnel in their use. Recommended topics included 
understanding cultural referents when they were being used, learning 
about the rules of discourse in the LI culture ard determining their 
usefulness for organizing and delivering instruction in the classroom, 
and understanding the values and norms of the LI culture and how these 
might contrast with those of the majority culture. 

3. Competent LEP student behavior . Teachers at the utility 
meetings were particularly interested in training education personnel 
to understand the requirements of coppetent student participation in 
classroom instruction. Topics : uggested included: 




». Understanding the requirements of both instructional and 
institutional demands operating in the classroom. 

b. Learning to diagnose students in terms of the student 
participation types. 

c. Learning to adjust the organization and delivery of instruc- 
tion to produce more competent student participation. 

Implementation of the data collection strategies . Responses to 
practitioners questions regarding the strategies used to collect data 
for Part I of the study led to an interest in observing and analyzing 
instruction for the purpose of improvement. Teachers who had participated 
in data collection and analysis reported their experiences in conduct of 
Part I of the study. They reported that some of the data collection 
procedures might be useful day to day school decision-making. 

Both quantitative and qualitative data collection procedures were 
used in Part I, and most of these were refined for use in Part II of 
the study. Among those which were identified as useful for the purposes 
of analyzing, observing and evaluating instruction were: 

1. Academic learning time (ALT), adapted for use by (a) 
teachers for observing student accuracy and adjusting instruction 
accordingly, (b) principals and others for accumulating information 
to evaluate given students for purposes of designing instructional 
treatment. 

2. Active teaching behaviors for use by (a) principals 
and evaluators of bilingual education programs for determining the 
quality of instruction being provided LEP students; (b) teachers for 
self-analysis in observing and changing their own behavior; and (c) 
for principals and others for analyzing instruction, determining if 
changes are required, planning these with the teacher, and observing 
to determine if desired changes had occurred. 

3. Description of instructional anal ysis, for use by teach- 
ers in planning instruction, leachers in Part T analyzed their own 
instructional protocols, that is, narrative der.c^iptions of instruction. 
They recommended that other teachers could benefit from such an ex- 
perience, and suggested that, while one's own protocols were best, 

much could be learned from reading narrative descriptions of other 
teachers' instruction. 

4. Student participation characteristics , for use by (a) 
teachers co plan specific instructional treatment to produce positive 
participation of students; (b) principals to assign students to in- 
tructional groups; and (c) principals and others to observe students' 
participation behavior, for planning special instructional treatments 
and to discuss students' instructional accomplishments or problems 
with parents. 
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Implementation based on the descriptive data * Participants at 
utility meetings suggested that data themselves might provide train- 
ing materials. Among qualitative data recommended for this purpose 
were : 

1. Curriculum interviews * For each of the 58 teachers in 
Part I extensive curriculum interviews were conducted, recorded and 
transcribed. Transcriptions provide -Rescript ions of teachers* theories 
about instruction for LEP students, curriculum they used, instruc- 
tional procedures and the rationale behind these, what they perceived 
was important with respect to their students, and extensive information 
about teachers' backgrounds. Participants suggested that these would 
be useful for other teachers to read, particularly if they were matched 
with descriptive protocols to illustrate the congruence between an ef- 
fective teachers* rtatements about instruction, and what instruction 
actually looks like. 

2. Instructional protocols , described above, were suggested 
as being useful in the same ways as the curriculum interviews 

3. Student participation protocols . For each target LEP 
student in Part I, narrative descriptions of their behavior during 
participation in instruction were developed. Many examples of how 
four of the six participation types are manifested in student behavior 
are available for students of different age levels and ethnol inguistic 
groups. 

4. Instructional case studies were developed for nine 
teachers across the six Part I sites. Each case study includes des- 
criptive data for up to five lessons, and includes (a) a techer*s in- 
structional intent for a given basic skills lesson, how instructi'^'. 
was organized, expectations for students* performance, and other in- 
formation gathered in 5 pre-instruction interview; (b) a description 

of the lesson as it occurred, including both teacher-student interactions 
and a description of how students participated; (c) a post-instruction 
interview with the teachert and (d) post-instruction interviews with 
four target LEP students. 

Implementation of the inquiry processes . Practitioners commented 
frequently on the degree to which teachers in the Part I sample had 
been included in the processes of collecting and analyzing data for 
the study, and posited that one reason the findings were appealing 
and useful was because of this teacher participation. Teachers from 
the Part I sample attended utility meetings and described various 
facets of inquiry in which they had been involved. Thus, the inquiry 
process itself was recommended as potentially useful for staff develop- 
ment and preservice teacher education. 



Appropriateness for Various Groups 



The fifth feature identified as significant for bilingual in- 
struction occupied a rather unique niche ot* Lhe utility meeting dis- 
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cussions* This feature--the use of information from the LEP students' 
home culture--extended somewhat beyond the immediate instructional 
demands of the classroom to touch on values and norms of the students' 
particular ethnol inguistic group. 

Teachers in the Part I sample were found to incorporate values 
and norms of the LEP students* culture in various ways, such as the 
use of cultural referents, or the use of LI rules of discourse in 
the organization and delivery of classroom instruction. Each of the 
methods manifested itself differently depending on the home culture 
of the LEP students in a given class. 

The use of information from the students' home culture to 
m'^'^iate instruction for LEP students appealed universally to prac- 
titioners in attendance at utility meetings. The practitioners 
found the examples and explanations resulting from the SBIF study 
to be helpful in describing ways in which students' culture could 
be integrated into instruction. 



Concerns of the Practitioners 

The concerns of the practitioners regarding this feature fell 
into several categories. These were: 

The need to develop LI cultural information . Interest was 
expressed across the' various ethnolinguistic groups represented at 
utility meetings in developinq information for the LI culture a' 
given sites. Particularly in large school districts with signifi- 
cant populations of LEP students representing a variety of ethno- 
1 inguistic backgrounds, practitioners believed that information 
developed about the LI cultures for use in instruction would be ap- 
pealing and useful for the regular classroom teachers. 

In fact, relating LI cultural inf'jrmation to its use for the 
instruction of LEP students was reported as a particularly non- 
threatening way to approach understanding cilture. Many sites de- 
scribed prior efforts at communicating the need to understand minority 
cultures to teachers of the majority population. Most of these ef- 
forts were perceived to have been failures primarily because they 
did not focus on how to use cultural information in the classroom. 
The SBIF fer ureS; they suggested, would be more useful in this 
respect. 

Practitioners recommended that teachers from the LI culture 
could develop materials and plan training sessions for others using 
this sort of information. In particular, the instructional protocols 
from Part I, which consisted of narrative descriptions of bil lingual 
teachers during instruction, were perceived as potentially useful. 
Teachers could read example descriptions of instruction of LEP stu- 
dents while learning about LI cultural information. 

A second recommendation called for development of similar in- 
formation for those LI cultures that were less known to a given 
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school district. Practitioners believed that, using aspects of this 
SB IF feature, they could work with knowledgable representatives from 
the various ethnol ingui stic groups to develop materials for training 
teachers in using LI cultural information. Given the large number 
of school districts in the U.S. containlrig southeast Asian emigrees 
with diverse ethnol inguistic backgrounds, this recommendation was 
endorsed at several of the utility meetings. 

The need to understand student participation styles in light 
of cultural norms . Practitioners expressed concern about the mean- 
ing of competent student participation. Given that the language of 
instruction in U.S. schools conveys a set of instructional and 
institutional demands that are based in the rules of discourse of 
the majority culture, practitioners believed that participation of 
a LEP student might be perceived as less than competent by a teacher 
who did not understand the rules of discourse of the LI culture. 

In Part I of the study, student participation characteristics 
seemed to be related to ethnolinguistic factors. For example, in 
the Hispanic classrooms there appeared to be a higher frequency of 
social participation behavior than in classrooms in which Navajo 
or Cantonese was LI. Teachers of Hispanic LEP students more fre- 
quently built into their instructional organization a system where- 
by students could work together on tasks. Given that this was a 
natural occurrence in students' homes where elder siblings assist 
their younger brothers and sisters with tasks, teachers were as^.umed 
to be making use of LI cultural information to organize instruction. 
Someone unfamiliar with this information might misunderstand, how- 
ever, and speculate in observing their participation that children 
were avoiding task completion or "cheating" on tasks. 

Potential misinterpretations illustrate the concern expressed 
by practitioners at the utility meetings. Schools ^.nd classrooms 
in the U.S. most often operate in accord with the rules of discourse 
of the majority culture. Thus, instructional and institutional 
demands build upon expectations of appropriate responses that are 
normative for the majority culture. When students respond differ- 
ently, their behavior could be misdiagnosed if the person performing 
the diagnosis is not familiar with the rules of discourse in the 
LI culture. Practitioners thus recommended strongly that informa- 
tion concerning the cultural rules of discourse that may be inform- 
ing student participation in instruction be communicated to all 
education personnel to build understanding and avoid misdiagnosis 
of this sort. 

Practitioners recommended that caution be exercised with regard 
to using information about a LEP students' home culture. Cultural 
assimilation over a number of years can contribute to potential 
misunderstandings about the nature of a given LEP students' home 
background. It is important to know, for example, whether a Navajo 
student comes from a traditional home or from a modern home, since 
the degree to which (s)he will respond to the rules of discourse 
of the majority culture will vary depending upon this factor. Simi- 
larly, an Hispanic child who is identified as being LEP may not be 
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dominant in Spanish, but may be very much steeped in his/her own LI 
culture. Sensitivities such as these are necessary in making ap- 
propriate diagnoses for LEP studesits. Practitioners believed that 
procedures and materials could be prepared to better ensure that 
LEP students of a given ethpol ingui stic culture are properly diag- 
nosed. 

The need to use LI rules of discourse appropriately . Practi- 
ti oners recommended that extreme caution be taken to ensure that 
LI cultural information is properly used in classrooms. This was 
as true for teachers from the same culture as their LEP students as 
for teachers from the majority culture. Practitioners reaffirmed 
that the two bilingual education goals for LEP students (developing 
English language and basic ckills proficiency) ought to guide this 
purpose. 

When observation of rules of discourse from a LEP students' 
LI culture during instruction works against acquiring proficiency 
in basic skills, practitioners suggested that teachers might have 
to reassess their instruction and adjust it accordingly. Principals 
were recommended as the role group most likely to be able to bring 
about such changes, particularly since they are responsible for 
observing instruction and evaluating teachers with respect to their 
performance in this regard. 



Summary 



The SBIF study utility meeting participants examined the Part I 
study findings from three perspectives: (a) their usefulness for 
improving instruction for LEP students; (b) their potential for 
implementation in instructional programs; and (c) their appropriate- 
ness for various ethnol ingui stic groups. 

The SBIF study findings were considered useful for improving 
instruction at three levels— the classroom, the school, and the dis- 
trict. At the classroom level, the meeting participants found that 
the significant instructional features identified during Part ! were 
useful for describing bilingual educational settings. These five 
features are: 

1. Congruence of instructional intent, organization 

and delivery of instruction, and student consequences; 

2. Use of active teaching behaviors; 

3. Use of LI and L2 for instruction; 

4. Integration of English language development with basic 
skills instruction; and 

5. Use of information from the LEP students' home culture. 
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At the school level, school principals in particular felt that 
the framework for bilingual instruction (Figure 1 from Chapter One) 
would be useful for conceptualizing instruction. The practitioners 
attending the utility meetings indicated that the framework was a 
potentially useful tool for observing, analyzing, and evaluating 
instruction. The practitioners indicated, too, that the framework's 
guidelines for competent student participation could be used as 
tools for assessing student achievement and language proficiency. 

The utility meeting participants viewed the study findings 
as useful at the district level primarily in the formulation of 
bilingual education policies. The meeting participants saw two 
areas in particular where they felt district policies should change. 
The first was the district policy that discourages language alter- 
nations; the participating teachers felt that such language 
switching was helpful in clarifying instruction for LEP students. 
The second recommendation for change was in the area of testing; 
the teachers especially felt that frequent testing of LEP students 
was detrimental to instruction. The teachers of LEP students who 
attended the utility meetings felt, too, that principles of integrat- 
ing language development and cultural awareness with regular instruc- 
tion should be encouraged by districts in the training of all teach- 
ers: not just the teachers of LEP students. 

With regard to implementation of the Part I SBIF study findings, 
the participating practitioners suggested four areas of information 
that could be useful in teacher training. These areas were: (a) 
the five SBIF study features; (b) the data collection strategies; 
(c) the descriptive data itself; and (d) the inquiry process itself. 
The practitioners noted that, to be useful for instruction, the SBIF 
features would have to be translated into training materials. T^c 
participants felt that some of the strategies used to obtain infor- 
mation for the study would be helpful for teachers or prospective 
teachers in self-assessment of teaching methods and that the actual 
data obtained for the study — such as the narrative descriptions of 
successful teachers during 1nstruction--would be useful in teacher 
training. 

The third and last topic for discussion during the utility meet- 
ings dealt with the applicability of the findings to various ethno- 
linguistic groups. In the responses of the practitioners, this issue 
was focused primarily on the fifth SBIF feature— the use of informa- 
tion from thr LEP students* home culture. The practitioners main con- 
cerns in this area were (a) that cultural information be developed 
about all LEP student groups at a school and disseminated to all 
persons (teachers, principals, and district level adimnistrators) 
with a role in bilingual education; (b) that awareness be developed 
among various role groups regarding varying expressions of competent 
student participation; and (c) that the LEP students' cultural norms 
and values should be used to support their development of basic 
skil Is. 
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SIGNIFICANT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
FEATURES STUDY 



Utility KeetiPg for Administrators and Teacher Traineri 
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9:30 A.M. - 3:00 P.K, 
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PURPOSE 



The purpose of this activity is to explore research-based 
approaches for analyzing instruction and for planning staff develop- 



aent programs. 

OBJECTIVES 



I. To inform participants of instructional practices found to be 
significant in classroom of nominated successful bilingual 
teachers, specifically 

a. how first and second languages are used in class, 
noting 

1. time allocation by language, and 

2. purposes for which LI and L2 are used 

b. instructional strategies used to develop English and 
native (Spanish) language skills 

c. how the students' home culture is incorporated throughout 
the curriculum. 

II. A. To share with participants a model, of conditions for 

effective instruction: which emphasizes teacher behaviors 
that have a positive impact on the participation and 
learning of students of limited English proficiency. 

B. To provide participants with an inventory of teaching 

behaviors based upon this model of effective instruction. 
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III. To explore possible applications of the findings, instruments, 
procedures and raw data of current instructional research 
e.g., the Significant Bilingual Instructional Features Study 
in planning and conducting staff development activities. 
With this in mind, participants will review the Sigri- 
ficant Bilingual Instructional Features Study in terms of the 
following : 

a. instruments used, e.g., the Time Allocation Procedure (TAP) 

b. procedure followed, e.g., the curriculum interviews; the 
nomination process 

c. raw data, e.g., the Case Studies; the Teacher Protocols; 
and the 

d . f indings . 

IV. To form a committee, headed by BESC personnel and the Signi- 
ficant Bilingual Instructional Features Study research teair. 
for site 1, to develop a research-based bilingual teacher 
training approach. A preliminary report of the group's pro-- 
gress will be presented during the 1983 conference in Washington 
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QUESTIONS OF CONCERN 



What should staff development center on? 



How useful are the SBIF procedures, instruments, 
data and findings for this purpose? 



How do you think we can train teachers to do the 
things ? 
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Philosophy of Staff Development 



Staff development is an ongoing process. Our rapidly expanding 
knowledge base, the emergence of innovative methodologies and tech- 
niques and the unique, interactive nature of every teaching act makes 
staff development a continuous necessity we can ill afford to overlook. 

Learning is mor^ meaningful when teachers assume responsibility 
for their own learning, and are actively involved in finding and bring- 
ing about solutions to problems that are important to them and directly 
related to the educational and social development of their students. 

It is essential that staff developrient activities be conducted in 
an atmosphere of mutual support and respect. This will encourage par- 
ticipants to share their expertise and practical knowledge with one an- 
other, thereby contributing to mutual professional development, while 
accelerating the problem-solving process. 
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UTILITY MEETING SITE 01 
AGENDA 



•9:30 - 10:00 
10:00 - 10:30 



10:30 - 12:15 



12:15 - 01:15 
01:15 - 02:15 



COFFEE 

PRESENTATxON OF FINDINGS FROM SBIF STUDY 

(Part I) — William Tlkunof f 

Principal Investigator 

Jose A> Va*zque2 

Site Principal Investigator 

SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 

Grades K-2 



Facilitators: 



Recorder; 



Grades 3-4 



Nancy Colon 

Bilingual Teacher, P.S. 7 
Ruth Bnrgos 

Bilingual Teacher, P.S. 109 

Ana Maria Villegas 

(Site Research Associate, SBIF) 



Facilitators: Diana Calderon 



Recorder: 
Grades 5-6 



Bilingual Teacher, P.S. 7 
Miriam Ruiz 

Bilingiial Teacher, P.S. 109 

Migdalia Romero 

(Site Project Director, SBIF) 



Facilitators: Maria Aviles 



Recorder: 
LUNCH 

SUMMARY SESSION 



Bilingual Teacher, P.S. 72 

Marc Santiago 

Bilingual Teacher, P.S. 7 

Carmen Mercado 

(Coordinator of Training, BESC 
Hunter Colle^^e) 
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Hunter College 

Brookdale Center 
425 East 25th Street 
New York. New York 10010 

Friday, September 24th, 1982 - North Lounge 



Exploring Research-based Alternatives for Teacher Training: 
The Significant Bilinguc' Instructional Features Study (SBIF) 



AGENDA 

09:30 - 10:00am - Coi"V. - Informal gathering 

10:00 - 11:00am - Welcoming Remarks 

Arfstides Cruz, Director , Hunter-C.W. Post BESC 
Jose A. Vazquez, Principal Investigator, SBIF - 
New York City Site. 

William J., Tikunoff - Co-Director 
Regional Education Laboratory, Far West Labora- 
tory, and Principal Investigator - National Con- 
sortium of the SBIF Study. 

. Nature of the Study 
. Design of the Study 

11:00 - 11:30am - Ana ';. Villegas - Grant Associi-t^i, SBIF Study, 
New York City Site. 

. Teachers' jse of Language and Culture in 
Spanish-English bilingual classrooms. 

11:30 - 12:00pm - Open discussion 
12:00 - 01:00pm - Lunch - (North Lounge) 

01:00 - 02:00pm - Exploring Alternatives for Teacher Training: 
Group discussion. 
Pa-.el : 

Carmen I. Mercado 
Migdalia Romero 
William J.^ Tikunoff 
Jose A. Vazquez 
Ana M. Villegas 

02:00 - 03:00pm - Individual or Group Consultation 
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utility Meeting Report; Site 2 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE MEETING 



CHAPTER ONE 
OVERVIEW 



UnivelSitl'rniif "'K^^^^^ International 

university (FIU) m Miami on November 30, 1982. The reasons for 
selecting FIu as the site for the nesting was that It h een the 

^ 1-Sn's' o'rMrtV Vu^'l II'' ''''' ''''' ""^"^^^'"9 the training 
sessions for Parts I & II of the study. FIU has been ver«' receotive 
and cooperative with the study and to that end. the of^ce of T 

aJIfJab?; Sj'thrl^'"-'"'^ 5'- Gonzalez-Quevedo facilitated the making 
availab e of the premises for the utility meeting. Further. FIU is 

The one-day meeting {November 30, 1982) was organized in two 
wfrrSwided Is ?on"s'!°"' ^^^^ 
9:00 - 9:45 Coffee, informal gathering 



9:45 - 10:00 Welcoming remarks by Dr. Arnhilda Gonzalez- 
Quevedo, Assistant Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, FIU, and by Dr. Luis 
Martinez-Perez, Coordinator. Multilingual 
Multicultural Center, FIU 

10:00 - 11:15 Dr. Charles Fisher, Co-Director National 

Consortium of the SBIF Study, presented the 
following topics 

0 Nature of Study 
0 Design of the Study 

11:15 - 11:45 Ms. Maria D. Masud, Site Project Manager 
for SBIF St^dy, presented on the 

0 Teacher's use of language and culture 
in Spanish-English Bilingual classrooms 
in the site. 

11:45 - 12:15 Open discussion with audience participation 
on the above mentioned topics (question- 
answer). 



12:15 - 1:45 Lunch 
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1:45 • 2:30 Exploration of Alternatives for Teacher 
Training, The audience was divided into 
two small groups to facilitate discussion. 

2:30 - 3:15 Open discussion on the Teacher Training 
alternatives and their implications. 

3:15 - 3:45 Closing statements by Dr. Arnhilda 

Gonzalez-Quevedo and the panel participants. 
At this time. Dr. Gonzalez-Quevedo asked 
the audience to offer their feed-back on 
policy implication issues regarding the 
study findings. They were asked to submit 
their comments to her regarding those 
issues as soon as po- iible. 
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SITE 5 
AGENDA 

Exploring Research-B ased Alternatives for T earhpr-Tr^^inin., 
I he Significant Bilingual instructional F eatures Study (s5 I F ) 

1rR\f}A\. January 28, 1983 

9:00 AM - 9:30 AM COFFEE - Informal Gathering 

9:30 AM - 10:00 AM WELCOMING REMARKS 

Or. Victor Rodriguez - Associate Director 
National Center for Bilingual Research 

Dr. Amado M. Padilla - Director 
National Center for Bilingual Research 

Dr. Anthony M. Vega - Director 
Bilingual Education Service Center 
California State University, Fullerton 

Dr. Sau-Lim Tsang - Director 
ARC Associates, Inc. 

Site Principal Investigator, Significant Bilingual 
Instructional Features Study 

10:00 AM - 11:30 AM Dr. Charles Fisher - Co-Director 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Developnent 

Principal Investigator, National Consortium of the 
Significant Bilingual Instructional Features Study 

o Nature of the Study 
0 Design of the Study 
0 Findings for Part I of the Study 

11:00 AM - 11:30 AM Open Group Discussion 

11:30 AM - 1:00 PM LUNCH 
1:00 PM - 2:15 PM Small Group Discussion 

0 Croup I : Utilization of Findings for Teacher 
fcducation. 

Discussion Leader: Sau-Lin Tsang 

° £r°HEJI-" School District Policies on 
Delivery' of Instruction to LEPs. 
Discussion Leader: Victor Rodriguez 

2:15 - 2:45 PM Small Croup Discussion Reports 

2:45 - 3:00 PM Conclusion and Final Comments 
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SITE 8 

SIGNIFICANT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES STUDY 
UTILITT OOItTERENCE 
Tentative Agendr. 



Friday, January 21 



Session A 



Session B 



8- 9:00 REGISTRATION 

9- 10:00 GENERAL SESSION 

Welcome: Dr, Robert Rath, Executive Director, Northwest 

Regional Educational Laboratory 

Overview: Alfredo Aragon, Director, Significant Bilingual 

Instructional Features 
Study, NWREL 

Trends: Beatr?.2 Casals Andrews, National Advisory Council 

for Bilingual Education 

Tasks: Dr. Felipe Sanchez Paris, SBIF Site Coordinator 

BREAK 



10-10:15 
10:15-12:00 

Presentation of SBIF Findings: 
Dr. William Tikonoff , 
Principal Investigator, 
Far West Educational Re- 
search & Development Lab 

Alfredo Aragon, NWREL 

12-1:00 

1-3:00 Miui-group discussions 
3-3:15 BREAK 

3:15-4:15 Group Reporting-Out 
A:l*:-5:00 Sunnnary 



Observation Techniques Applied to 
Teaching Strategies in Bilingual 
Education Classrooms: Dr. Felipe 
Sanchez Paris 



LUNCH 
1-2:30 

Developing Self-Observation Instruments 
2:30-2:45 BREAK. 

2:45-4:00 Mini-group discussions 
4-5:00 Group Reporting-Out 
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Tentative Agenda (contj 

Saturday, January 22 
Session 3 

9-10:15 Presentation of SBIF ilndingi^ 

Dr, William Tikunoff . Principal Investigator, FWERDL 

Alfredo Aragon, NWREL 
10:15-10:30 BREAK 

10:30-12:00 DISCUSSION: Topic I: Use of Spanish/Indochinese and 

English in Instruction 

o Mini-groups 

12:00-1:00 LUNCH 

1:00-2:30 DISCUSSION: Topic II: Focus on Language Development 

o Mini-groups 

2:30-2:45 BREAK 

2:45-4:00 DISCUSSION: Topic III: Use of Student^s Culture 
4:00-5:00 Reporting Out 

5:00-5:30 Summary: Consideration for follov-up 
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APPENDIX I 
Utility Meeting Participants 
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HUNTER- 

C W POST 



BJLINGUAL EDUCATION SERVICE CENTER 



UTILITY MEETING ON FINDINGS 
OF 

THE SIGNIFICANT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL FEATURfS STUDY 

September 24th, 1982 
at 

HUNTER COLLEGE 
RECORD OF ATTENDANCE 
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TITLE VII NETWORK 

Adeline Becker 
Olga G. Harper 
Paul Liberty 
Endora Hsia 
Denise McKeon 



New England BESC 

OBEMLA - U,S. Department of Education 
EDAC at Lesley College 
Georgetown University BESC 
Georgetown University BESC 



NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



Dorcas Arocho 
Gloria Casar 
Mart a Cruz 

NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Sonia Gulardo 
Milton Graciano 
Ruddle Irrizarry 
Katherine Cortez 
Awilda Orta 
Blanca Ortiz 
Dolores Nazario 
Judith Terras 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Richard Baecher 
Eddie Bay^rdelle 
Angela Carrasquillo 
Harold Judenfriend 
Ceferino Narvaez-Ortiz 
Gladys Nussetobatim 
Sandra Ruiz-Scott 
Antonio Sinoes 
Eda Valero 

Dean Marg'.arlte Wilke 



Bilingual Higher Education 
Bureau of Bilingual Education 
Bureau of Bilingual Education 



Community School District 4 

Community School District 3 

Office of Evaluation 

Office of Bilingual Education 

Director - Office of Bilingual Education 

Principal - P.S. 15 

Community School District 4 

Office of Evaluation 



Fordham University 

Bank Street College of Education 

Fordham University 

Hunter College 

Adelphi University 

William Paterson College • New Jersey 
C.W.Post Center of Long Island University 
New York University 
New York University 
Hunter College 
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lECORD OF ATTENDANCE 

OTILITy MEETING - Septenber 24th - KYC 

Page 2 



OTHERS 



Ana Class 

Monaerrate Gonzalez 
Carmen Rexach 
Gloria ZttaZua 



NODAC - Teachers* College 
NODAC - Teachers* College 



East Barlea ConsBunity Center 
KODAC - Teauhera* College 



SIGNIFICANT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES STUDY STAF F 

Migdalla Romero 
Carolyn Reus 
JosC A. Vizquez 
Ana Villegas 

HUNTER-C>W>Post BILINGUAL EDUCATION SERVICE CENTER STAIT 

Janet Brand 
Arlstldes Cruz 
Emily DiMartino 
Cheater Eltze 
Dolores FemSndez 
Demetra Keane 
Mary L6pez 
Carmen 1. Mercado 
Annallsa Molllca 
Shirley Yu 
Henriot Zephirin 
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SITE 2 



NAME & TITLE 



WORK ADDRESS & TELEPHONE NUMBER 



Ms. Sarah Hudel son 

Visiting Associate Professor 



Roger Kaufman 
Professor and Director 



Gilbert Cuevas 
Associate Professor 



Angie Fleites 
Language Special ist 



Madelene Rodriguez 
Program Coordinator 



Rosa Inclan 

Supervisor, Bilingual Educatiqn 



Mary Marti n-Al egret 

Project Coordinator, Title VII 



Patricia Swift 
Chairperson E&C - English 



Clara L. Marti 
Bilingual Specialist 



Lidia Martin 
Bilingual Specialist 

Dr. Maria Ariza 
Evaluation Specialist 



School of Education 

Florida International University 

Tamiami Campus 

Miami, PL 33133 

Center for Needs Assessment & Planning 
000-CNA 

The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 
(904) 644-6435 

School of Education 
Univesity of Miami 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 

Office of Community Services 
University of Miami 
1541 Brescia Avenue 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 

School of Ed. Lav Center 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 

Bilingual Fl . Education Department 
DCPS - Room 300 

1410 N.E. 2nd Avenue 

Miami, FL 33132 

Bilingual Desegration Supp -z Pr^je'-^. 

1410 N.E. 2nd Avenue, Room 300 

Miami, FL 33132 

Mi ami -Dade Community College 
Royal Trust Tower 
701 S.W. 27th Avenue 
Miami, FL 33135 

North Area Office 
14027 N.E. 16th Ct. 
North Miami, FL 33181 

North Central Area Office 
1080 LaBaron Drive 
Miami Springs, FL 33166 

Lindsey Hopkins 

1410 N.E. 2nd Avenue 

Department of Education Accountability 

#800 
Miami, FL 33132 
(305) 350-3447 
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Rosy Diaz-Duque 

Education Specialist for ESOL 

Adult Education DCPS 



Eva 0. Somoza 

Project Coordinator Title VII 
Project on Bilingual Schooling 
Demonstration 



Vilma T. Diaz 
Project Director 

Bilingual Exceptional Student 
Education 
Demonstration Project 

Dr. Sylvia Rothfarb 
Project Manager 
Elementary Project 
ORBITS 

Dade County Public Schools 

Susan Angulo 
Coordinator 
B.E.T.I.F.A. Project 
F.I.U. 

Norma M. Goonen 
Di rector 

B.E.T.I.F.A. Project 



Yolanda M. Vizcarra 
Resource Teacher 



Georgina C. Miller 



Edwina Hoffman 



Carmen S. Suarez 
Principal 



Luis Vasquez 
BCC Coordinator 



Magda Lecours 
Bilingual Specialist 



1450 N.E. 2nd Avenue, Rm. 307 
Office of Vocational Adult & 
Community Education 
Miami, FL 33132 

Bill for Language Education 
1410 N.E. 2nd Avenue 
Dade County Schools 
Miami, FL 33132 
(305) 350-3762/63 

2217 N. W. 65 Avenue 
Margate, FL 33063 
(305) 765-6901 



1080 LaBaron Drive, Room 20 
Miami Springs, FL 33166 
(305) 883-0036 



11000 S.W. 95th Street 
Miami, FL 33173 



Florida International Universe 
FRM 08 

Tamiami Trail 
Miami, FL 33184 
(305) 554-2647 

1410 N.E. 2nd Avenue 
Room 300 
Miami, FL 33132 

Mi ami -Dade Community College 
1780 W. 49 Street 
Hialeah, FL 33012 

107 Mayaca Drive 

Indian Harbour Beach, FL 32937 

Caribbean Elementary School 
11990 S.W. 200 Street 
Miami, FL 33170 

1410 N.E. 2 Avenue 
Miami, FL 33132 
(305) 350-3378 

North Central Area Office 
1080 LaBaron Drive 
Miami Springs, FL 33160 
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SITE 3 



Attendance List - SBIr Study Presentation 
Meetino #1 



Name 

Marilyn Gross 
Evelyn Feeback 
Marguerite Davis 
Yvonne Lozano 
Bertha Montes 
Gil Escajeda 
Felie Truitt 
Rosita Apodaca 
Yolanda Ray 
Shelly Martin 
Benna Lee Olmstead 
Arturo Lightbourn 
Maria Castillo 
Ralph Siqueiros 
Yvonne Chew 
Madelyn Guthrie 
Roy Pena 

Ronald K. McLeoa 
Enrique Perez 



Title 

Principal , Lee School 

Consultant, Primary 

Consultant, Language Arts (Grs. 4-6) 

Director, Elementary Instruction 

Consultant, Math 

Consultant, Math 

Principal, Burleson School 

Consultant, Bilingual Education, Secondary 

Consultant, West Area 

Consultant, Central Area 

Consultant, Northeast Area 

Principal , Hart School 

Principal, Crockett School 

Principal, Roosevelt School 

Consultant, Reading (Grs. 4-6) 

Consultant, Social Studies (Grs. K-6) 

Principal, Henderson School 

General Superintendent 

Director, Secondary Instruction 



Margaret Davis 
Evelyn Feeoack 
Madelyn Guthrie 
Bob Mena 
Evonne Chew 
Evonne Lozano 



Meeting #2 

Consultant, Reading (Grs. 4-6 all languao^c) 
Consultant, Language K-3 
Consultant, Social Studies K-6 
Consultant, Science K-6 
Consultant, Reading 4-6 
Director, Elementary Instruction 



ERLC 
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Meeting #3 



Name 



School 



Rosalinda Cortez 
Irma Dominguez 
Connie Benson 
Mary Ann Hunt 
Sylvia Campa 
Irene Rosales 
Consuelo Hernandez 
Dolores Flores 
Patricia Brasfield 
Nieves Corona 
Dora Martinez 
Soledad Montez 
Vonciel Keister 
Estella Vasquez 
Dolores Cabral 
Annie Sue Williams 
Joy Turner 



Lee Elementary 
Lee Elementary 
Lee Elementary 
Lee Elementary 
Burleson Elementary 
Burleson Elementary 
Burleson Elementary 
Burleson Elementary 
Burleson Elementary 
Roosevelt Elementary 
Roosevelt Elementary 
Roosevelt Elementary 
Roosevelt Elementary 
Hart Elementary 
Hart Elementary 
Hart Elementary 
Hart Elementary 
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UTILITY MEETING ATTENDANCE 



S 

Name & Tile 

Ed Celestine 
Guidance 

Myrtle Charles 

Indian Program Coordinator 



"annie E. Lomax 
Curriculum Coordinator 



Luceille Watahomagie 
Hualapi Title VII 
Program Director 

Leila McCabe 

Dept. Head Academic 



Eddie Biakeddy 

Administrator 

Branch of Instructional 

Services 

Angie Francisco 
Secretary 



Michael Lacapa 
Curriculum Developer 

Sharon Footracer 
Secretary 



Loma Lewis 
Counselor 

Emily Begay 
Transition Teacher 

Stephen Falkenburg 
Head Teacher 



Work Address 

Dilcon Boarding School 
Winslow, Az. 86047 

Glendaie Unified 

High School District 
7650 N 43 Avenue 
Glendaie, Az. 85201 

Shonto Boarding School 
Shonto, Az. 86054 
672-2370/2340 

Box 138 

P.S. District # 8 

Peach Springs, Az. 86434 

Leupp Boarding School 
Star Route 
Winslow, Az. 86047 

Navajo Division of Education 
Navajo Tribe 
P.O. Box 308 
Whiteriver, Az. 86515 

Navajo Division of Educati > 
Navajo Tribe 
P.O. Box 308 
Whiteriver, Az. 86515 

Whiteriver School District 
Whiteriver, Az. 85941 

Navajo Division of Education 
Navajo Tribe 
P.O. Box 308 
Whiteriver, Az. 86515 

Flaystaff School District 



Flaystaff School District 



Little Singer School 
Star Route 
Winslow, Az. 



5368 



Name & Title 



Work Address 



Clarence Jot^n 
Graduate Student 



Prlscilla Johnson 
Elementary Teacher 



Helen M. May 
Teacher 

Benjamin Atencio 
Assistant Principal 

Queta Chavez 
Staff Aide 



Vickie Nez 
Clerical Trainer 



Pearl Beck 
Elementary Teacher 



Albert Buck 

High School Counselor 

Farron Lomarema 

High School Counselor 



Rosemary Dayzle 

Oral Language Program 

Monitor 



Pat White 

Guidance Counselor 

Patrick E. Grahun 
Special Projects Director 



C. U. Box 9616 
NAU 

Flaystaff, Az. 86011 

Central Consolidated 

District # 22 
P.O. Box 280 

Nataani Nez Elementary School 
Shiprock, N.M. 87420 

Box 9060 

Flaystaff, Az. 86011 

Santo Domingo Public School 
Algodones, New Mexico 87001 

Office of Dennis DeConcini 
101 N 1st Avenue #2850 
Phoenix, Az. 85003 

Phoenix Indian Center 
3302 N 7th Street 
Phoen-lx, Az. 
279-4116 ext. 3/ 

Tuba City Boarding School 
P.O. Box 187 
Tuba City, Az. 
283-5431 

GUSHD 

7650 N 43rd Avenue 
Glendale, Az. 85301 

Education Department 
lopi Tribe 
P.O. Box 123 
Oraibi, Az. 86039 

Central Consolidated Schoo,. 
Federal P'-ograms 
Title IV, Drawer C 
Shiprock, N.M. 

Alamo Navajo School 
fiagdalena, N.M. 

Window Rock Schools 
Ft. DeFiance, Az. 



ERIC 
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Name & Title 



Work Address 



Gloria J. Johns 
Director, Title VII 
Bilingual Teacher Aide 
Training Projects 

Lorraine C. BeGaye 

Navajo Language Instructor 

Angel ita Paya 
Title VII Director 

Victoria Sorrel 1 
Title VII Director 



Ruby Bennett 
Education Specialist 



Navajo Community College 
TsaiUs Az. 86556 



Navajo Community College 
Tsaile, Az. 

Havasupai School 
Supai, Az. 

Central Consolidated School 
P.O. Box 1179 
Shiprock, N.M. 

Office of Indian Education 
WNA 

Tuba City, Az. 
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SITE 5 



PARTICIPANTS, SBIF UTILITY WORKSHOP 
JANUARY 28, 1983 



NCBR 



Victor Rodriguez 
Amado Padilla 
Alvin So 
Arturo Romero 
Ken Kim 



C W/D I 



ARC, Inc, 

Sau-Lim Tsang 



FWRL 



Charles Fisher 



Ricardo Martinez 
Guest? 

Maria Chacon 

Los Angeles City '^chools 

Mariiynn Choy 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Steve Martinez 

Santa Monica School District 

Darwin May 
Santa Monica 

Tom Lau 

Long Beach Unified School District 

Reynaldo F. Macias 

University of Southern California 

Hideko Bannai 

University of Southern California 
Linda Mora 

University of Southern California 

Roberto Montenegro 

Anaheim Unified High School District 

Jacqueline Brown 

Hemet Unified School District 

Bella Cruz 
Alhambra Schools 
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